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THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN 


In recent weeks our Open Forum has been flooded 
with communications from subscribers on the subject 
of “The Industrial Traffic Man”, based on our editorial 
of August 28. That editorial was a plea for the proper 
point of view by the railroad employe seeking industrial 
employment. We did not mean to say and we do not 
think we were understood as saying that the example 
cited in that editorial was typical. We used it only as 
an illustration of the wrong point of view and accounted 
for it, in part, as possibly due to the character of the 
young man’s present employment, where work is of a 
routine character and promotion usually follows the 
seniority rule. 

Much of the discussion has turned on the point as 
to whether the railroad employe is bétter fitted for an 
industrial traffic position than the man who has had no 
railroad experience but has had an academic traffic train- 
ing, through a correspondence course or otherwise. We 
do not think such a question can be answered. Undoubt- 
edly railroad training is valuable, but it is neither essen- 
tial nor entirely sufficient. Undoubtedly also, a traffic 
course—correspondence or otherwise—is valuable but 
neither is it indispensable or sufficient. The main thing 
is to get the training and the knowledge. It does not 
matter so much where or how they are acquired. 

It is obviously true that the man who has had rail- 
toad experience is better fitted for an industrial traffic 
Position than one who knows nothing of the subject. 
Itis also obviously true that one who has taken a traffic 
course, but who has had no actual experience, has much 
to learn. We should say that a man with railroad 
«xperience—unless, of course, that experience has qual- 
lied him for a high place—could well supplement this 
&xperience with some study of theory and history. Even 
then he would have to learn some things in the school 
of actual industrial work. The same thing as to actual 
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answer must rest in the man himself and the opportu- 
nity given him by those who employ him. He can get 
the knowledge he needs without working in a railroad 
office. On the other hand, mere experience in a railroad 
office is not a guaranty that he is qualified for the job. 

Most industries take their traffic men from the rail- 
road ranks because, until comparatively recently, that 
has been the only school from which graduates were to 
be had. Now, however, we have traffic courses offered by 
various institutions, and we are led to believe that many 
of the men they turn out are well equipped as to book 
knowledge. If these men have had actual experience 
before they took the course—and that experience is 
usually in a railroad office—they have a splendid founda- 
tion. ; 

We think there is no occasion for the discussion te 
become heated as to whether the railroad man or the 
traffic school man is the better fitted for an industrial 
traffic position. Each has his advantages and each would 
profit if he had the knowledge of the other in addition to 
his own. Either can make good in an industrial position 
if he is the right kind of man. Neither can make good 
if he is not the right sort. A mere theorist is of little 
value. Neither is a clock-watcher who may have prac- 
tical knowledge. We hope our friends will bring the 
discussion to a close. About everything has been said 
that could be said and there has been sufficient to set 
everybody interested to thinking. 


LEGISLATIVE IGNORANCE 

There has been much said—very justly—as to mis- 
leading statements that have been made in regard to 
the provisions of the transportation act by persons who 
ought to know better. For that matter, anyone who has 
made such statements ought to know better, for one 
ought not to assume to make statements at all unless he 
knows what he is talking about. But it seems to us 
that the climax is reached when a member of Congress, 
speaking formally on the subject of transportation legis- 
lation, makes such glaring misstatements as were con- 
tained in the remarks of Congressman Huddleston, of 
Alabama, published in The Traffic World of January 8. 
Throughout his speech Mr. Huddleston referred to the 
revenue section of the transportation act as providing 
for six and a half percent net earnings for the railroads. 
The fact is that the act provides for a maximum of six 
percent. Then, he said, a railroad was entitled to this 
net revenue no matter how extravagant the salaries of 
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MOBILE, ALA. 


The Port of Mobile is served by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad. While there is active 
competition between the lines serv- 
ing the Port of Mobile for traffic 
to the port, there is close co- 
operation between all of the lines 
at the port in handling the traffic 
for the shipper’s best interest after 
it reaches Mobile. 


If you are shipping to or via 


Mobile and desire excellent serv- 
ice, it will be accorded when 


shipped via the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad. 


“The Road of Service” 
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The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. 


With its connections 
“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 
ing the larger terminals. 

Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 
class and condition assures efficient handling of traffic. 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 
Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
Southeastern points. 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 

J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager C. 1. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. KINKAID, Assistant General Freight Agent 
For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway Agent or address the C. I. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 


eneral Agents: 
Cc. lL. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1210 Barclay Bldg., New York , 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 Marquette Blidg., Chicago 728 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
894 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 509 Wesley-Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


312 Park Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 41 Porter Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 514 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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its officials might be or what waste they might be guilty 
of, “They may wantonly waste the railroad’s money, 
yet they are entitled to demand rates to meet the very 
waste at which they have connived”, said he. 

In the first place, “a railroad” has no guaranty of 
any net revenue, six and a half percent or any other 
percent. The guaranty, so-called, is a provision that 
rates shall be so made as to produce a certain net rev- 
enue to the railroads, taken as a whole, in a given terri- 
Anybody who assumes to know anything about 


tory. 
railroad legislation—especially one who assumes to 
instruct others on the subject—ought to know that. “A 


railroad” in the group may make much less than six 
percent. It may even make less than nothing. In the 
second place, it is absolutely false that the railroads, 
under the law, are entitled to this net revenue, no matter 
how wastefully and inefficiently they may conduct their 
business. The assurance of the net revenue provided 
for is based on the theory of efficient and economical 
management. Here is the language of the law on this 
point : 

“In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates, the Commission shall initiate, modify, 
establish, or adjust such rates so that carriers as a whole 
(or as a whole in each of such rate groups or territories 
as the Commission may, from time to time, designate) 
will, under honest, efficient, and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, 
structures, and equipment, carn an aggregate annual net 
railway Operating income, equal, as nearly as may be, to 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway 
property of such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation”. 

Nothing could be plainer than that, except that the 
Congressman who assumes to tell his fellows and the 
public what is in the law either does not know or is 
wilfully misrepresenting the facts. It doesn’t make much 


difference which is the fact about him, so far as his” 


reliability and value as a member-of Congress are con- 
cerned. It is not of especial importance that this mem- 
ber of Congress is an unreliable demagogue or that he 
has given his colleagues some incorrect information ; but 
these speeches go to the public in the Congressional 
Record and are reported in the daily press by newspaper 
men who are not sufficiently informed or who do not 


take the trouble to check the errors, and the public is 


misinformed to its confusion and to the harm of the 
situation. 
\nother example of foolishness on the part of 


national legislators is the bill of Senator Trammell pro- 
posing to reduce to four and a half percent the maximum 
net revenue which the carriers shall be allowed to earn. 
If such things were not serious in the effect they have 
on the public, which is impressed by the fact that there 
are men in high office who are willing to make such pro- 
Posals, presumably based on sound economy, we should 
laugh at it, as doubtless the majority of the Senate will 
laugh if the measure ever comes up for actual consider- 
ation. 

The Senator’s idea is to reduce freight rates, which 
he thinks are too high. If he knew anything about the 
Situation he would know that the carriers are not earn- 
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ing the six percent net which the law and the Commis- 
meant them to earn. Perhaps they are earning four 
and a half percent. When they earn the six percent 
that most persons with knowledge of the subject think 
they should be permitted to earn, it will be time to talk 
about reducing the rates. As far as what the carriers 
are now earning is concerned, the law might just as well 
The Commission made an effort to 


sion 


say twenty percent. 
comply with the law but, owing to a change in business 
conditions and, perhaps, also to inaccurate guessing on 
its part, the effort has fallen short. 

Besides all that, where does the Senator get the 
idea that six percent is too much for the carriers to 
earn? No government can borrow money at four and a 
half percent. This government is itself requiring six 
percent on the money it lends to the railroads and its 
bonds are selling at prices that make the return to 
buyers more than five percent. 

Some of Senator Trammell’s constituents may be 
suffering on account of the present level of freight rates 
and may be entitled to relief. It is within his province 
to find out if they are the victims of injustice and to do 
what he can to get justice for them by means of a rate 
readjustment. But when he talks about reducing the 
net revenue of the carriers to four and half percent he 
displays ignorance, not only of the great transportation 
problem but even of the effect his 
if it were put into effect. 


scheme would have 


NATIONAL ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


The proposal to continue the national adjustment 
boards, formed while the roads were under federal con- 
trol for the settlement of railroad labor controversies, 
ought not to be listened to for a minute. We are sur- 
prised that even the men should favor such a thing. 
Certainly, if they want justice and fair treatment, they 
will be more likely to get it by dealing with the road 
that employs them than with an administrative body 
that merely hears the evidence and knows nothing at 
first hand of the actual conditions. 

Circumstances have made it that there 
should be a degree of help offered to the railroads on 
restoring them to private control, and that help was 
given by Congress instructing the Commission to make 
rates that would assure a certain net revenue. The help 
was offered without any further resort to paternalism 
Let us not now get any 


necessary 


than was absolutely necessary. 
further into that way of doing business, necessary as it 
may have been under war conditions. We want no more 
such agencies than are actually necessary. National 
adjustment boards are not only not necessary but would 
be cumbersome. The roads prefer to deal with their 
own men and the men, if they could be free from the 
leadership of those who assume to lead them, would 
doubtless prefer to deal with their own roads. At least, 
in that way their interest lies. If the labor leaders keep 
on in their unreasonable demands they may come a 
cropper. The present condition of the iabor market is 
not conducive to the enforcement of labor ideas that do 
not accord with good business. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY SITUATION 


(By E. W. Beatty, President of the Canadian Pacific Railway.) 


Canada is blest or handicapped, according to your point of 
view, with a very expensive railway mileage, a mileage some- 
what out of proportion to its population and the transportation 
necessities of the country at the time a great deal of it was 
constructed. The improvident construction has brought about 
an evolution in administration which has been considered in- 
evitable. It has brought a condition which is unique and has 
no parallel in any other country in the world, so far as I know. 
It means the ownership of the principal systems by the govern- 
ment and the Canadian Pacific respectively and the extents of 
their respective systems are almost equal. 

The situation which is unique is that of a private enterprise 
competing with a government-owned enterprise, both, however, 
subject to regulations by an independent tribunal, the Railway 
Commission. The existence of this condition naturally creates 
a situation which imposes upon the government an obligation 
to exercise an almost judicial attitude toward its chief trans- 
portation competitor, while at the same time pressing by all 
legitimate means the interests of the national railways against 
that competitor. It is not necessary for me to elaborate the 
fact that such an attitude is as difficult as the position is deli- 
cate, and to exercise even-handed justice in such circumstances 
requires an intimate appreciation of national necessities and of 
the national consequences of a policy which involves unfair 
discrimination. 

The appreciation of service rendered, when it is properly 
rendered, is the greatest possible protection to a corporation, 
and if the government’s position is difficult by reason of its 
large direct interest in one enterprise, still the government re- 
flects in its policies the sentiment of the people as a whole, and 
the sentiment of the people is in a vast majority of cases toward 
fair competition. But I have another reason for suggesting that 
the situation gives not the slightest ground for alarm, and that 
is the acceptance by the government of an existing condition 
not altogether of their making and a determination, as 
expressed through their responsible ministers, that fair and equal 
competition will be indulged in. 

Now in recent years the railways of the country, no matter 
what the complexion of their stockholders was, have been pass- 
ing through a series of trials, a condition which has been com- 
mon throughout the whole civilized world, and has resulted in 
various drastic and artificial remedies being applied to main- 
tain or restore the transportation efficiency of these nations. 
We are not through with our struggle. We think we have 
reached the peak-load of expense which has made the operation 
so difficult, especially in the last three years. Within a short 
time I expect to see the gradual decline in operating expenses, 
and, other conditions permitting, the tendency should be toward 
lower rates, but in the gradual progress downward toward 
more normal conditions the companies will have problems to 
determine which will both directly and indirectly affect the 
people as a whole, and in the solution of these problems it is 
essential that the appreciation of their difficulties should be 
secured and there should be a better understanding between 
the companies and the people they serve. Next to providing 
of adequate service, no problem is of more vital importance 
than the subject of rates. 

Two theories have been advanced as to the national attitude 
or the attitude of Parliament toward the question of railway 
rates. One is that the rates should be such as would enable 
the national railways to become self-supporting both as to op- 
erating expenses and fixed charges almost immediately. The 
other is that the rates should not have been increased, but that 
the resultant deficits should have been borne out of the national 
treasury, and the treasury of the Canadian Pacific Railway, re- 
spectively. Both are equally unsound and, as usual, the correct 
course is to be found somewhere between the two extremes. 
It would be quite improper that you and I and all individuals 
and companies should be taxed more than they otherwise would 
be taxed so as to enable shippers of freight to have their produce 
transported at rates which are less than reasonable. It would 
be equally improper that the whole burden of maintaining na- 
tional railways should immediately be placed upon those who 
utilize the properties because in the position of that company 
with its numerous added properties, built not for co-ordination 
but for competition, it should not be expected to become pay- 
ing until the development of the country caught up with the 
extensive overconstruction. 

While it is, in my opinion, not desirable that governments 
should intervene in railway administration unless forced to do 
80, it has one immediate result in enabling them, and through 
them the people they represent, to appreciate in a fuller meas- 
ure and in a greater degree the difficulties involved in railway 
en and the burden imposed by unsuccessful opera- 

on. 

One of the small beginnings which have added to the 
difficulty of the railway situation in the United States was this 
very lack of appreciation of the railway companies’ needs by 
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public tribunals up to the year 1917. The railways were not 
altogether free from blame in bringing this about, because ipj. 
tially their attitude of inelasticity in dealing with the public 
developed a sentiment which found reflection in the acts of 
Congress relating to transportation and to the administration 
under those acts of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
Commission seemed, in former years, to regard it as its para. 
mount duty to permit the railways to suffer if by so doing 
the interest of the public was temporarily advantaged. Obyi. 
ously this was an incorrect view, the duty of any commission 
so established being to protect the interest both of the com. 
panies and the proprietors of them and the public, rather than 
that their influence should be directed in favor of either one 
or other of the parties in any controversy affecting the railway 
and the public. 

Now, whatever may be said of our railway mistakes, it can. 
not be said that Canadian railways have exacted more in tolls 
for their service than they were reasonably entitled to receive. 
The companies have not been in the slightest degree profiteers 
and their earnings, where there were earnings, have been mod- 
erate to a degree. In spite of these factors and the strain put 
upon them by war activities, they have been able during the 
last five years to perform a transportation service which for 
a and effectiveness was unequaled in any country in the 
world. 

It is significant, too, that while the so-called increased cost 
of living has been met in whole or in part by wage increases, 
and while the increase in the price of commodities has enabled 
the traders in them to have secured in many instances the same 
or higher relative profits than before the war, in no case has 
the holder of a Canadian railway security obtained more than 
he did formerly, and what he receives by way of interest or 
dividends is—due to the diminishing purchasing power of the 
dollar—worth half what it was even as recently as the year 1916. 

The year 1921 is apt to be of great significance to the rail- 
way progress of Canada. It will be a year of test and it will 
be incumbent upon all the companies to reduce costs by econ- 
omy and efficiency in order that rates may be reduced as speed- 
ily as possible. Canadian transportation companies cannot ex- 
pect the Canadian people to continue paying high rates if by 
any act of the companies expense can be reduced to permit of 
these rates being lowered. 

Under the present conditions of operation the rates are 
none too high—in fact, would prove inadequate if the volume 
of traffic even slightly diminished. The period, however, is one 
of readjustment and the tendency toward lower costs will un- 
doubtedly become more marked during the coming year. These 
conditions must be taken full advantage of in order that rates 
may be adjusted to a more normal basis. That this will be 
done goes without saying, as there is not a transportation officer 
living who would not prefer the prosperity of his enterprise to 
be accomplished on a moderate scale of rates and a heavy and 
free movement of traffic rather than in any other way. 


CARS FOR BAGGAGE AND EXPRESS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas has introduced a bill (S. 4817) 
under which the Interstate Commerce Commission would have 
power to prescribe the kind of railway cars used for transport: 
ing baggage and express with the view of offering greater pro- 
tection of persons employed on railway baggage cars and rail- 
way express cars. The bill follows: 


: _Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That from and 
after July 1, 1924, all cars or parts of railway cars used for trans- 
porting baggage and express or either in interstate commerce shall 
be of such construction, style, length, and character, and furnished 
in such manner as shall be required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and shall be constructed, fitted up, maintained, heated, 
lighted, and cleaned by and at the expense of the railroad companies. 
No railway car shall be used for transporting baggage or express 
which is not sound in material and construction and which is not 
equipped with sanitary drinking-water containers and toilet facilities, 
nor unless such car is regularly and thoroughly cleaned. After the 
1st of July, 1924, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall not 
allow to be used any full railway baggage or railway express car 
not constructed of steel or steel underframe or equally indestructible 
material; and all full railway express or baggage cars accepted for 
this service and contracted for by the railway companies shall be 
constructed of steel. That prior to July 1, 1924, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may provide for service by full railway express 0 
baggage cars other than steel or steel underframe construction where 
the necessities of the public service require. 
_ The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have power to enforce 
this Act and make reasonable rules and regulations for that purpose. 
Any person or corporation violating any of the provisions of this 
Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined in any sum 
not to exceed $500. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 12028, Public Service Commission of Oregon VS. 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon et al., assigned for 
January 14, at Portland, was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. 1253, glass and glassware from Okla 
ae sae Texas, assigned for January 10 at New Orleans, was 
canceled. 
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Current Topics 


in Washington 








Harding Simplicity Deprives Railroads of Revenue.—Hard- 
ing’s inauguration is to be Jeffersonian—if the folks out in the 
country do not overrule him and come to Washington for a cele- 
pration of their own making. It is probable that the request 
of the president-elect will cause some revision of estimates by 
railroad managers. The inauguration always has been the pas- 
senger department’s hay time. The money the passenger may 
expected it to bring into the treasury this year will have to be 
procured elsewhere. National economy by reason of abstention 
from inauguration festivities and things like that is expected to 
restore normal business sooner than would be the fact if every- 
body kept on spending money as if it were a product of natural 
forces. Restoration of normal business is expected to help the 
railroads more than a mere temporary increase in passenger rev- 
enues. Washington is sitting in grief as a result of the decision 
to have no public doings on March 4. But Washington will ob- 
tain no sympathy. Everybody in the country has been led into 
believing it is a blood sucker. In the last three or four years 
the owner of real estate has been making eight, ten or twelve 
per cent on his money instead of two, three or four, as in pre-war 
days when there were too many building operations, all based 
on the theory that Washington, as the capital of a growing 
nation, was bound to grow faster and faster. The amusing part 
of the whole matter is that an inauguration is one of the few 
things the government does that is not extravagant. Congress 
appropriates money enough to erect stands in front of the Capi- 
toi—for the accommodation of the congressmen and their friends 
—and gives the use of the pension office. The loss of time by 
the clerks in that office is always counted in the hundreds of 
thousands and the damage by reason of the suspension of work 
as other hundreds of thousands. Congress, frequently, but not 
always, appropriates money to bring the cadets from the military 
academies. Frequently units of the army or navy have been 
brought to Washington, the theory being that the folks in the 
Capital on that day were entitled to have a look at them and 
that they were willing to pay the expenses. But the total of 
such expenses has been small in comparison with the costs sug- 
gested or implied in the stories which have been sent out in 
the hope and expectation of attracting large crowds to the show 
—for the financial benefit of Washington, of course, just as other 
cities advertise when they have induced some organization to 
hold a convention “in their midst.” 


Shipping Board’s Unbusinesslike Methods.—Although they 
may not all be models themselves of business men, those who are 
called on to consider the ways of the Shipping Board are laugh- 
ing at what might be called the puerile methods of that body. 
The Board has become a joke in Washington. Admiral Benson, 
its chairman, looks as if he were about to break under the 
strain that has been on him every minute since he has been a 
member. Reports that the President-elect (he became so on 
January 10) is thinking of plans for its reorganization about the 
day after he becomes President, receive greater credit than some 
other reports that come from Marion. Two episodes within a 
week have served to call attention to the fact that there is some- 
thing wrong with the Board’s ways. The first was at the hearing 
on grain rates. The members of the Board squabbled in public 
over the question as to what was the issue before the Board. 
Commissioner Thompson several times interrupted witnesses to 
suggest they were off the subject because they were: making 
arguments in behalf of a continuance of the spread between 
wheat and flour instead of telling why corn and its products 
should or should not be placed on the same basis. The fact was 
ihat those who wanted to talk about the maintenance of the 
spread between wheat and flour had heard that Traffic Manager 
Murphy of the Emergency Fleet Corporation had said the spread 
might be increased, or something of that kind. What he had 
said, if anything, was not in the record, but the wheat millers 
were more interested in that than in the corn phase of the sub- 
ject. They wanted to dismiss the corn phase by saying that of 
course corn should be treated the same as wheat, and devote 
their attention to arguments for the maintenance of the wheat 
and flour differential. They could not attack Murphy’s supposed 
declaration, because there was nothing of record to indicate that 
he had said anything. The other episode was that in which Com- 
missioner Goff figured as having proposed to sell Board ships at 
$65 per deadweight ton, which proposal, according to Martin 
Gillen, was discussed in a Board meeting. Admiral Benson at 
first brushed aside inquiry about the matter as if it were too 
ridiculous even to deny. Later, when it was pointed out that 
Mr. Gillen had said that Commissioner Goff had offered the 
resolution, Mr. Goff thought it sufficient to give out a four-line 
statement that might be construed as indicating that, while such 
a proposal had been made, it amounted to nothing. At almost 
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the same hour, through the mail, came a printed pamphlet issued 
by Gillen giving the resolution and Goff’s long argument in favor 
of it. It would seem to those who know how the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission handles public business that the Board gives 
the public too little opportunity to know what it is doing or 
thinking of doing. Had the Commission had such a thing under 
discussion it would have made up a docket, stated the proposi- 
tion, an then held a hearing so that everybody interested could 
have a day in court. As things are done by the Board, a favored 
few appear to know something about one or more things, an- 
other coterie knows ‘about something else, and a third knows 
something about a third subject. Under that system the general 
public knows practically nothing about anything. 





Duplication of Agencies in Washington.—Max Thelen, while 
he was in Washington, always had his eyes and ears open. Now 
that he has gone back to California he is telling about some of 
the wasteful things that go on in Washington, where there is 
more money wasted than anywhere else on earth. But he is 
not telling it in a fault-finding way. Thelen is constructive, not 
destructive. Nor, in the telling, is he reflecting or intending to 
reflect on any administration or any set of officeholders. He is 
merely calling attention to the result of habits of waste that 
have grown up in Washington simply because this country has 
never been reduced to the necessity of thinking where the money 
to do what it desired to do was coming from. The lack of a na- 
tional budget, of course, attracted the attention of Thelen, as 
it has everybody else of thinking power in the last thirty or forty 
years. That fault is being corrected, without the help, however, 
of the executive branch of the government. The thing that 
struck Thelen was the multiple duplication. In a recent speech 
he pointed out that there are 47 different departments, bureaus 
and commissions engaged in activities affecting the public health; 
25 agencies making maps and surveys; 30 conducting chemical 
researches; 22 with authority to make engineering researches, 
and 27 with power to build hydraulic works. He pointed out that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to doing the financial 
work of the country, builds public structures, operates the public 
health service, and is a real Secretary of War, because he has 
both an army and a navy, known as the coast guard, with ships 
and land forces. Even in the matter of paying pensions to sol- 
diers and sailors, the federal government is diffuse. The In- 
terior Department pays the veterans of the civil war, while the 
Treasury handles that matter for the men of the late war. So 
the whole service goes, duplication on duplication, and thus far 
every administration has ccntinued a situation that a business 
man would never have allowed to grow up, simply because he 
would have insisted on knowing whether the work could not be 
done by an existing administrator, by giving him a few more 
clerks. President Wilson has been one of the worst of the presi- 
dents in allowing, if not actually requiring, duplication. Every 
one of the war organizations that perplexed business was a 
duplication proposed by him of some existing executive depart- 
ment, board or commission. There are men who wonder that 
the country got through the war with so small an expenditure 
as $25,000,000,000. Thelen did not go into the war-time result 
of the mania for duplication. The whole thing is so ridiculous 
that if a Kadiak bear has twins, one black and the other brown, 
the person who shoots the black cub must settle with one de- 
partment, while the one who shoots the other must settle with 
another. If an Alaskan fox is shot, the shooter must make his 
peace with the Department of Agriculture. If the hunter had 
trapped it he would have had to deal with the Department of 
Commerce. 





Coal for the War Department.—Col. D. B. Wentz, president 
of the National Coal Association, who bought about 146,000 tons 
of coal for the War Department and took a commission of fifty 
cents a ton, made one suggestion to the Calder committee, which, 
if carried out, would probably be worth ten times the amount 
of money Secretary Baker paid him for obtaining coal for the 
War Department. Wentz told the senators that they were re- 
sponsible for creating the condition that caused Secretary Baker, 
who was evidently inclined to be panicky, to direct Wentz to 
get coal, notwithstanding Wentz’s advice to stay out of the mar- 
ket. The suggestion was that Congress make appropriations for 
the War Department in time so that it would be able to go into 
the market at the beginning of the coal year (which is March) 
and contract for supplies for the year. The department, how- 
ever can do nothing of that kind without running the risk of 
creating a deficit, March, the beginning of the coal year, is 
the eighth month of the fiscal year. The appropriations for the 
current fiscal year have been laid out to cover expenditures for 
this year. Money carried in the appropriation bill now in opera- 
tion, if not used before July 1, will revert to the treasury. 
Therefore no cabinet officer has any warrant in law for making 
a contract in March or April for delivery after July 1, On that 
day, if Congress has passed the appropriation bill, the cabinet 
officer will know how much he may spend for the year begin- 
ning on that day. Until the war upset everything, the fact that 
the government’s year began in the middle of the calendar 
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year made practically no difference. The buyer made the mar- 
ket. Since the war and until this year, the seller has been 
making the market. Therefore, when, last summer, the War De- 
partment needed coal, it was ready to buy only when fabulous 
prices were being offered for coal for immediate delivery. The 
buyers who remained out of the market did not get “stung” for 
fancy prices. Yet the general idea is that Wentz got too liberal 
a commission for what he did, especially in view of the fact that 
for years and years coal operators thought they were in clover if 
they made twenty-five cents a ton on coal and many were well 
satisfied with fifteen cents. 


Reducing the Car Service Division Force.—Harding is not 
the only executive who has advised or commanded economy. 
The American Railway Association, for a month and a half, has 
been reducing the force of the car service division so that at 
present there is only a skeleton of clerks and inspectors left on 
the pay roll. D. KE. Spangler, one of the members of the organi- 
zation, has returned to the Norfolk & Western. He was not 
keen to come to Washington in the first place. Another reduc- 
tion in the clerical and supervisory forces of the car service 
division took place January 15 because there is no car conges- 
tion and probably will be none for four or five months. Some 
of the inspectors of the car service division have gone to the 
inspection service of the Commission, which never was as big 
as the Commission desired it to be, The Commission’s desire 
for more experienced men in that line of work was shown when, 
about six weeks ago, it asked the Civil Service Commission 
to hold examinations for men to whom salaries as high as 
$5,000 a year would be paid. There are some men who cannot 
see the necessity for a large force in the car service section of 
the Commission, but other men believe that before August there 
will be another period of congestion. They think that, because 
the public is buying so little now, it is considered inevitable 
that when buying is resumed things will be much as they were 
in the summer of 1919. The car shortage that ended less than 
a month ago continued for more than a year. Things now are 
about as they were after the signing of the armistice, with 
everybody apparently stopping to catch his breath. 

A. &. B. 


EFFECT OF HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


(Address by T. J. McLaughlin, traffic manager, the Charles Boldt 

Glass Co., before the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Cham- 

ber of Commerce, January 10.) 

$3.15 to distribute one bushel of potatoes, thought the house- 
wife, and we can’t eat distribution. She had paid $4.00 for a 
bushel of potatoes, and a note on one of the potatoes stated the 
farmer received 85 cents a bushel for raising them—a mere 
matter of subtraction on her part. 

Business men today in this section of the country find them- 
selves very much in the same frame of mind as that of the 
housewife—only that the cost of distribution is eating into their 
sales cost and leaving them on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Business men discussing these matters this year find freight 
rates the first and all-important subject—afterward come the 
other factors which enter into the location of a plant. 

That increase in freight rates with which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission presented the country last summer— 
needful as it was under all circumstances—has made many 
changes in business calculations. It has seriously disturbed age- 
old conditions and will cause many a balance sheet to assume 
a topsy-turvy appearance for some time to come. At the same 
time it has opened the door for an expansion and a -develop- 
ment of many industries which might never have been possible 
otherwise. Yesterday, when the board of directors sat solemnly 
and full of wisdom on the subject, “Where shall we locate that 
branch factory?”, the work managers, the statisticians, the sales 
managers, the efficiency men, and all the other experts called 
into consultation talked of labor supply, availability of raw ma- 
terials, the quality of transportation to be had, proximity of 
the consuming market, and possibly of freight rates on the raw 
materials and the finished product. 

In our business, for instance, in 1914 we paid $1.60 a ton 
on sand from Ottawa, Ill., to Cincinnati. Coal, $1.05 a ton, 
These are the two principal items of raw material of the manu- 
factured product. On the other hand, we could ship a minimum 
car manufactured product to Louisville for $28.00, to St. Louis, 
$40.50, other cities in a relative rate. Today the freight rate 
on sand is $3.22 a ton, coal, $2.10 a ton; a minimum car of manu- 
factured product to Louisville cost $72.00, to St. Louis, $99.00. 
These radical changes in freight rates structure have come to 
pass within six years. 

Since 1914, we, located in the Central Freight Association 
Territory, have been penalized through the following freight 
rate advances: 5 per cent, 15 per cent, 25 per cent, 40 per cent, 
and, for good measure, thanks to the Disque scale (I, S. Docket 
965), a very liberal advance. Quoting the fact to you in an- 
other way, in the year of 1914 the first-class rate from Cin- 
cinnati to Cleveland was 37 cents per hundred; today it is 86 
cents a hundred, or 138% per cent increase within six years. 
Compare this increase to the 50 per cent advance to the Southern 
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territory and 60 per cent in the Western territory in the same 
space of time. Reasoning from cause to effect, we find here 
much cause for alarm at our door. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has loudly proclaimed 
that, figuratively speaking, New York has been pushed eastward 
into the Atlantic Ocean some 1,500 miles, as measured by the 
present freight rates of the Middle West; that raw material 
and markets of the Mississippi Valley and Far West have been 
further removed from the long haul eastern manufacturers and 
that they have been drawn closer to the short haul St. Louis 
manufacturers; that St. Louis commands the advantages of 
short haul service by twenty-six railroads at a low relative 
freight charge to 60 per cent of the country’s buying power, 
and, last but not least, Mississippi River service at 80 per cent 
Could any city have greater 
talking point? 

Gaze upon Detroit, Mich., for instance. In 1914 the freight 
rate on automobiles in carload lots, Detroit to New York, was 
64 cents per hundred; 1920, $1.36 per hundred. 


Gaze upon Pittsburgh for a moment. Sixty per cent of the 
steel going into the automobile trade is made in Pittsburgh. 
The freight rate on automobiles from Pittsburgh to New York 
in 1914 was‘49.5 cents per hundred in carload lots; 1920, $1.035 
per hundred. Why aren’t automobiles made in Pitts- 
burgh? Henry Ford displayed the long look ahead when he 
established assembling plants through the country, thereby 
enjoying the advantage of low freight rates on iron machine 
parts with heavy loaded cars, assembling the machine and 
making the laid down cost to the ultimate consumer attractive. 

The freight rate structure of today will force all shippers 
to establish central distributing plants in order to face com- 
petition. Transportation charges can now be measured by a 
yardstick, and communities that have advantages such as St. 
Louis claims to have will naturally gain the business. The new 
transportation law also makes the study of freight rates one of 
economics. That is to say, the present rates are built with the 
idea of paying 5% per cent on the transportation value of the 
railroads. The economic feature looms up in the nature of 
tabulation of cost of one product over that of another product. 
In this cost feature such items as claims and damage of the 
carrier’s equipment will receive serious consideration. In a 
word, the burden will be to make each commodity pay its just 
proportion of the cost. This is a big subject, and I am sure 
will be discussed from various angles by civic bodies from time 
to time. 

Take corrugated boxes, for example. Carload quotations, 
Cincinnati, cannot meet competition in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. It cost Cincinnati to ship carload to Selma, Ala., $252.00; 
from Chattanooga, $87.00; from Brooklyn, $207.00; from Cin- 
cinnati to Waycross, Ga., $311.40; from Chattanooga, $156.00; 
from Brooklyn, $183.00; from Cincinnati to Montgomery, Ala., 
$252.00; from Chattanooga, $87.00; from Brooklyn, $207.00, on 
Cincinnati commodity rate with a high minimum, while Chatta- 
nooga and Brooklyn have class rates with low minimum. Cin- 
cinnati can ship from Cincinnati to Chattanooga and reship to 
Selma, Ala., and save $45.00 on a car, $25.40 the same way to 
Waycross, and $45.00 in the same manner to Montgomery, Ala. 

The Cincinnati shippers ask for the privilege of using the 
class rates, high as they are, to meet this competition. 


Section 422, of the act, which provides for a fair return on 
the aggregate value of the property of the carriers held and 
used in the service of transportation, established*a new prin- 
ciple in rate making and supplants the former rule which gave 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as its sole rule or stand- 
ard, the direction that rates must be “just and reasonable.” 
Under this section, the Commission must value the railroads as 
a whole or by territories and then so adjust the rates that they 
will yield as a fair return 514 per cent on the aggregate value 
and may allow an additional one-half per cent for improvements, 
betterments, or equipment chargeable to capital account. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has placed the value 
at $18,900,000,000. Six per cent would mean $1,134,000,000. That 
means, of course, that Cincinnati must pay her just proportion 
of the total amount. That also means that Cincinnati should 
enjoy the benefit of her geographical location. In other words, 
Cincinnati today should be in a position to meet Brooklyn com- 
petition on corrugated boxes. The carrier and the shipper must 
meet on a 50-50 basis; a high rate as well as a low rate will spell 
failure. When you starve the shipper, you starve the carriers. 
You cannot defeat the final act. 

The 5% per cent basis as a rate structure will make it im- 
possible to place California oranges on the New York break- 
fast table at a moderate price. Oranges to the long haul conl- 
sumer will be classed as forbidden fruit. Obviously, if the cal- 
riers haul oranges across the country below cost, the deficit will 
be made through penalizing other commodities. The sum and 
total of the proposition simply means that business must be 
localized through distributing plants at various sections of the 
country to take advantage of the new conditions created by the 
transportation act. The final word in the matter is the ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The rates that it orders 
must be paid. 
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RATE ON COAL TAR 


In a report on No. 11262, Phelps Dodge Corporation vs. Ari- 
zona Eastern, et al., opinion No. 6515, 59 I. C. C. 561-2, the Com- 
mission has gone through the form of denying reparation to the 
complainant on two tank cars of coal tar from Hayden, Ariz., via. 
Lordsburg, N. M., to Morenci, Ariz., but in the end telling the 
complainant that it need not pay the outstanding undercharges 
of 6.5 cents. The complainant paid 98 cents per 100 pounds, 
shipped in August, 1918, and then complained about it as unrea- 
sonable. The Commission found that the legally applicable rate, 
over the route of movement was $1,045. The rate of 98 cents as- 
sessed and collected contained an inapplicable factor. The com- 
plainant suggested 50 cents as a reasonable rate because that 
was the rate in the reverse direction. The Commission found 
that the $1.045 legally applicable rate was unreasonable because 
it exceeded a c mbination of 66.5 to Lordsburg and a factor of 
31.5 from El Paso to Morenci. Lordsburg is intermediate to El 
Paso, from which point a rate of 31.5 cents applies to Morenci. 
Therefore the collection of the undercharge was waived and the 
complainant relieved from paying any more. 


RATES ON ONION SETS 


Holding that rates on onion sets, in carloads, from Morton 
Grove, Ills., to points in central territory between the western 
terminii of the trunk lines and the Illinois-Indiana line had not 
been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, the Com- 
mission has dismissed No. 11128, Vaughn’s Seed Store vs. C. M. 
& St. P., et al., opinion No. 6503, 59 I. C. C. 537-8. The com- 
plainant is an onion set grower at Morton Grove, just outside of 
the Chicago switching district. The allegation was that the 
rates under attack were unreasonable and unduly preferential of 
De Plaines, within the switching limits of Chicago, to the extent 
that they exceeded the Des Plaines rates. 

The Commission said that the disadvantage against which 
the complainant made his attack is due to the fact that Des 
Plaines is in the Chicago rate group while Morton Grove, only 
six miles distant, is in the Milwaukee group. The railroads op- 
posed an extension of the Chicago district or a ruling that the 
rates on onion sets from Morton Grove should be no higher than 
from Des Plaines. The last mentioned place is in the manufac- 
turing district of Chicago, with a few onion set farms in its vicin- 
ity. Morton Grove is in the heart of the seed and trucking region. 
The railroads contended that if Morton Grove were given the 
Chicago rate, every other seedman would demand like treatment 
for his products, on the theory that their farm lands were in the 
Chicago manufacturing district. 

At one time Chicago and Milwaukee took the same rates to 
the old CFA territory, now known as central territory, but in re- 
cent years, Milwaukee, on the shorter haul, has taken an arbi- 
trary of two or three cents higher. 


RATE ON COTTON PIECE GOODS 


In a report written by: Commissioner Daniels on No. 11025, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Alabama Great Southern 
et al., opinion No. 6524, 59 I. C. C., 586-90, the Commission has 
held that rates on cotton piece goods from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and related points to St. Louis, are not 
unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial to St. Louis and preferential 
of Memphis. 

In the order issued to carry out the views of the Commis- 
sion in this case, the carriers have been directed to establish on 
or before April 18, on statutory notice, rates on cotton piece 
goods from New York and Boston to St. Louis that shall not 
exceed 15 cents per hundred pounds less than the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained by them on like traffic from the same 
points of origin to Memphis, and rates on such traffic from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and related points to St. Louis that 
shall bear existing relationships to the rates from Boston and 
New York to St. Louis; that is, that the rates from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore shall be in accordance with the recognized port 
differentials of Philadelphia, two cents under New York and Bal- 
timore, one cent under Philadelphia. 


RATES ON NITRATE OF SODA 


_ The Commission, in a report on No. 11174, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad et al., opinion No. 
6519, 59 I. C. C., 570-8, held unreasonable a joint rate of 50.5 
on nitrate of soda imported from Chile via Baltimore to Barks- 
dale, Wis,, because in excess of the aggregate of the inter- 
Mediate of 45 cents. Reparation is to be made to that basis 
and that rate of 45 cents increased by the percentages allowed 
m Ex Parte No. 74 is to be established on imported nitrate, from 
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Baltimore to Barksdale, not later than March 5. This violation of 
the aggregate of the intermediates part of the fourth section 
was brought about by the cancellation of import and export 
rates by General Order No. 28, on June 25, 1918. The traffic 
in question, 144 carloads of nitrate of soda, was shipped in 
August, 1918. 


RATES ON SULPHURIC ACID 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11276, Mexican 
Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana vs. Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad Company et al,, opinion No. 6507, 59 I. C. C., 545-6. 
The Commission held that the rates on sulphuric acid in tank 
cars from Grasselli, Ind., to Destrehan, La., were not unreason- 
able, but were unduly prejudicial. The undue prejudice con- 
sisted of a violation of the fourth section, Destrehan being an 
intermediate point on shipments moving from Grasselli to New 
Orleans by the way of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and also 
intermediate to Baton Rouge on shipments moving from Grasselli 
to New Orleans and thence via the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
to Baton Rouge. The Commission said that the complainant 
was and is in competition with oil refineries at Baton Rouge and 
at other points taking the same rates as New Orleans. All oil 
refiners use sulphuric acid, but the Commission held that the 
complainant had not shown itself to have been damaged by rea- 
son of departure from the rule of the fourth section. In fourth 
section order No. 7797, based on portions of fourth section ap- 
plications Nos. 2048, 2045 and 1606, the Commission denied fur- 
ther relief and required the carriers to line up their rates on or 
before April 1. 


ABSORPTION OF HANDLING CHARGES 


The Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific will continue 
to absorb port handling charges on clean rice and rice products, 
at New Orleans, tendered for export and coastwise shipment. 
The handling charges absorbed vary from three quarters to one 
cent per 100 pounds. The carriers, in defense of I. and S. No. 
1204, ‘Absorption of Handling Charges at New Orleans,” opinion 
No. 6527, 59 I. C. C. 597-8, said the cost to them was about two 
cents per hundred and that they could not afford to absorb. 
Clean rice and rice products from Lake Charles and Crowley, 
La., would have been primarily affected by the declination to 
absorb. 

In answer to the railroad contention, the protestants pointed 
out that the increase in transportation rates, in recent years, 
had been much greater than the increases in handling charges 
and that therefore the railroads could afford to continue ab- 
sorption. To show that the rates on clean rice from Crowley 
and Lake Charles are not unduly low, the protestants pointed 
to the fact that rates of 20.9 and 13 cents apply from Crowley 
and Lake Charles to New Orleans, while the rates on rice are 
27 and 25.5 cents respectively. 


RATES ON NAILS 


In a report on No. 11292, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co., vs. 
A. T. & S. F., et al, opinion No. 6516, 59, I. C. C. 563-5, the Com- 
mission held unreasonable the rates on nails shipped in mixed 
carloads with oil-well outfits and supplies, from Parkersburg, W. 
Va., to points in Texas, and awarded reparation. 

The question was as to whether the inclusion of not more 
than 500 pounds of nails, to be used in erecting oil well der- 
ricks, was permissible under rating on oil-well outfits. In a 
complaint by the same company against the Santa Fe, the 
Commission, in 50 I. C. C. 416 ruled that the imposition of the 
L. C. L. rate on nails included in an outfit was unreasonable 
and directed the carriers to establish a rating that would permit 
the inclusion of the nails needed to erect the outfit. 

In the Consolidated Classification, which became operative on 
December 30, 1919, nails were excluded. The Commission allowed 
that change to be made, probable because the matter was not 
called to its attention. In the earlier case the Commission denied 
reparation because the railroads could not have guessed what it 
would think about the matter. In this case, however, reparation 
is to be made to the basis of the rate on outfits. 


RATES ON COTTONSEED 


As a cure for unreasonableness, the railroads must establish 
a rate of not more than 37.5 cents from Opelousas, Sunset, New 
Iberia, Leonville, Breaux Bridge, St. Martinville, Arnaudville, 
Whiteville, and Lawtell, La., in the heart of the Evangeline coun- 
try, to San Antonio, Tex., on or before March 1 on not less than 
five days notice. That is the order in No. 11082, Texas Refining 
Co. vs. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico et al., opinion No. 6509, 59 
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I. C. C. 548-50. Reparation was asked on 43 carloads of cotton- 
seed shipped between September 19, 1918 and January 20, 1919. 
The shipments originated at ten points in Louisiana. A rate of 
37.5 cents applied in the opposite direction but the Commission 
did not order the reduction in rates on the westbound traffic on 
that account. It found that a rate of 37.5 cents applied from 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans and Vicksburg, all east of the points 
of origin of the seed in question, to San Antonio and other Texas 
common points, for hauls which, in some instances exceeded 600 
miles. The haul from Quitman, La., one of the ten complaining 
points, to San Antonio, is 613 miles, and from Onville, 649 miles. 
The rate from Lake Charles, one of the points of origin of some 
of the 43 carloads in question, to San Antonio, was and is 37.5 
cents. 

Specifically the Commission found that the rates from Lake 
Charles and Onville were and are not unreasonable; that the 
shipment from Quitman was misrouted and that the rates from 
the other,points mentioned were unreasonable and that repara- 
tion should be made down to the basis of 37.5 cents. 


RATES ON SULPHURIC OR SLUDGE ACID 


The Commission, in a report on No. 11195, Ohio Cities Gas 
Company vs, Central Railroad Company of New Jersey et al., 
opinion No. 6505, 59 I. C. C., 541-2, has held unreasonable rates 
of 31.5 and 39.5 cents on spent sulphuric or sludge acid shipped 
in tank carloads from Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to Carteret, 
N. J., because and to the extent that they exceeded 22.8 cents 
prior to June 25 and 28.5 cents subsequent to June 25, 1918. 
The condemned rates were the fifth class charges applicable on 
sulphuric acid, Effective December 15, 1919, the carriers estab- 
lished a commodity rate of 28.5 cents, the same as contempo- 
raneously applicable on petroleum. 

Sulphuric acid, after being used in refining petroleum, be- 
comes spent sulphuric or sludge acid and of value only to 
fertilizer manufacturers. It is very heavy, weighing more than 
13.5 pounds to the gallon, and worth from $10 to $12 per ton, 
which is considerably less than fresh sulphuric acid or 
petroleum. The complainant said that application of the fifth 
class rate to such a heavy loading and low value commodity 
meant that it would be wasted because it could not stand the 
transportation charge. The carriers were willing to establish a 
rate as low as that on petroleum, but objected to making repara- 
tion. The Commission, however, held that they should make 
reparation down to the basis of the subsequently established 
rate. 


RATES ON MARBLE AND MARBLE TILE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11254, Georgia Show 
Case Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville, Director-General et al., 
opinion No. 6506, 59 I. C. C. 543-4, the holding being that rates 
on mixed carloads of polished marble and sand-rubbed marble 
tile from Knoxville, Tenn., to Lakeland, Fla., were applicable 
and had not been shown to be unreasonable. The evidence was 
directed chiefly against the factor from Jacksonville to Lake- 
land. The complainant referred to the Florida exceptions to 
Southern Classification pertaining to “stone: Blocks or slabs, 
rough quarried, sawed or sand-rubbed (or slushed) per car of 
30,000 pounds, class P.” The complainant contended that the 
marble tile should have been charged under that classification, 
but the Commission said that while marble, generically, is 
stone, the fact that there were ratings on marble were sufficient 
to indicate that tile of that kind was not intended to be in- 
cluded under the rating on stone. 





RATES ON EXPORT SULPHUR 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1216, Sulphur 
from Texas Points to Beaumont and Port Arthur, Tex., for Ex- 
port, opinion No. 6518, 59 I. C. C. 568-9, has condemned a pro- 
posed increase in the rates on sulphur from Bryanmound, Free- 
port, Gulf Hill and Damon, Tex., to Beaumont and Port Arthur 
for export as not having been justified. The proposal was to 
increase the rate from the points of origon mentioned, to Beau- 
mont from $1.89 to $2.295 per gross ton and to Port Arthur 
from $2.16 to $2.295. The schedule proposing the increases 
were suspended upon the protest of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce, to February 8, 1921. The proposal would have put 
the sulphur from all. the points of origin in both Texas and 
Louisiana on the basis of a rate of $2.295. The increase was 
proposed because the Union Sulphur Company, which operates 
at Sulphur Mine, La., protested the lower rates from the Texas 
points. The rate of $2.295 from Sulphur Mine is a domestic 
rate, no export rate from Sulphur Mine being in effect via the 
Texas ports involved in this proceeding. The Sulphur Mine 
operation, however, has an export rate of $1.08 via Sabine, Tex., 
a distance of 86 miles, and traffic from Sulphur Mine to Sabine 
passes through Beaumont. The failure of the respondents to 
establish the same rate to Beaumont was made the subject of 
an informal complaint and the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce 
was advised that there was no objection on the part of the 
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railroads to such an equalization, could assurance be given that 
the rate would be used. 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


An award of reparation on a finding of unreasonableness has 
been made in No. 11429, Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Co. vs. 
Southern Railway, opinion No. 6530, 59 I. C. C. 602-4, with regard 
to a rate of 28 cents per 100 pounds on rails and railway track 
material, equivalent to $6.272 per long ton, from Charleston, S. C., 
to North Birmingham, Ala. The Commission found it unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded $4.10 per ton, the rate put inio 
effect in February 5, 1917, a short time after the shipments in 
question were made, in December, 1916. 


REPARATION FOR UNREASONABLE RATE 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 11259, John J. Bateman 
vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion No. 6514, 59 I. C. C. 559-60, on 
account of an unreasonable rate of 61 cents on second hand wire 
rope and second hand wire cable from Coalinga, Calif., to Port- 
land, Ore. Reparation is to be made to the basis of a subsequently 
established commodity rate of 43 cents. 


COAL, CONNELLSVILLE TO SEABOARD, N. J. 


Using its decision in Seaboard By-Product Coke Company vs. 
Director-General, 53 I. C. C,, 598, as a guide, the Commission has 
awarded reparation in No. 11036, Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Company vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al., opinion 
No. 6502, 59 I. C. C., 535-6, holding that the rates on shipments 
of coal from Connellsville to Seaboard, N. J., between Novem- 
ber 22, 1917, and February 24, 1918, were unreasonable because 
and to the extent that they exceeded a rate of $2.35 per ton, to 
which basis reparation is to be made. 


RATES ON SOAPSTONE BLOCKS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10784, Atlantic Paper 
& Pulp Corporation vs. Nelson & Albemarle, Director-General et 
al., opinion No. 6512, 59 I. C. C., 555-6, holding that the rates on 
soapstone blocks, not dressed, in carloads, from Arrington and 
Schuyler, Va., to Port Wentworth within the switching limits of 
Savannah, were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


COAL, WYOMING TO NEBRASKA 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 11152,, Hord 
Alkali Products Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 6520, 
59 I. C. C. 574-7, on account of an unreasonable rate on slack 
coal from Sheridan, Wyo., to Antioch, Hoffland and Lakeside, 
Neb., in the period between June 25, 1918, and February 19, 
1919. During that period the rate was $2.70 per ton. The Com- 
mission’s decision is that it should not have exceeded $2.60. 
As to the rates before and since that period, the Commission 
held they had not been shown unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory or unduly prejudicial. 


RATE ON MANILA HEMP 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11145, Columbian Rope 
Co. vs. Canadian Pacific, Director-General, et al., ‘opinion No. 
6531, 59 I. C. C., 605, on a holding that the rate on manila 
hemp from Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle and Tacoma, Wash, 
to Auburn, N. Y., was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


DEMURRAGE ON SCRAP IRON 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 11181, Joseph 
lL. Lieberman et al. vs. C. & N W. et al., opinion No. 6528, 59 
I. C. C., 599-600, the Commission holding that demurrage charges 
for the detention at Proviso, Ill., of a carload of scrap iron 
shipped from Racine, Wis., to East Chicago, Ind., were not un 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 





IMPORTED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Holding that the rate on imported blackstrap molasses from 
New Orleans to Union City, Tenn., was neither unreasonable nor 
unduly prejudicial, the Commission has dismissed No. 11198, New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Illinois Central, opinion 
No. 6529, 59 I. C. C., 601. The Commission said that the rate 
charged was in accordance with the recognized adjustment on 
blackstrap and edible molasses throughout the southeast, 





MISROUTING OF TURNTABLE 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 11135, Mc: 
Cloud River Railroad Company vs. Oregon Short Line, opinion 
No. 6504, 59 I. C. C., 539-40, on account of the misrouting of 4 
turntable shipped from Pocatello, Ida., to McCloud, Cal. 


RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


In a report on No. 10759, Cohen-Schwartz Rail & Steel Co. 
vs. Director-General et al., opinion No. 6501, 59 I. C. C. 533-4, 
the Commission has condemned a joint rate on scrap iron from 
Lafayette, Ind., to Columbus, O., as unreasonable because it 
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was in excess of the aggregate of the intermediates. The 
charges collected were less than those which would have ac- 
crued at the illegal rate. Therefore, the Commission waived 
the collection of undercharges and directed the carriers to cor- 
rect the fourth section violation. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, CALIFORNIA TO NEW MEXICO 

A finding of unreasonableness and award of reparation have 
been made in No. 11014, Murray & Layne Company vs, Southern 
Pacific et al., opinion No. 6511, 59 I.:C. C., 552-4, the holding 
being that rates on fresh fruits and vegetables, in mixed car- 
loads, from Los Angeles, Cal., to Deming, N. M., were unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded a rate of $1.04 per 100 
pounds subject to the increases authorized in Ex Parte No. 74. 
The Commission has ordered the Southern Pacific to establish 
the rate of $1.04 increased by the percentage allowed in the 
ex parte proceedings on or before May 2, 1921. 


RATING ON CHERO-COLA SYRUP 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11273, Chero- 
Cola Bottling Company vs. A. B. & A. et al., opinion No. 6508, 
59 I. C. C., 547, the Commission holding that the third class 
rating and rate applied on L. C. L. shipments of Chero-Cola 
syrup from Columbus, Ga., to Brunswick, Ga., in 1919 were prop- 
erly applicable and not shown to have been unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


SULPHURIC ACID, TROY TO ATLANTA 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 11629, Swift 
& Co. vs. Director-General as agent, opinion No. 6510, 59 I. C. C., 
551, on account of an unreasonable rate on sulphuric acid in 
tank cars from Troy, Ala., to Atlanta, Ga. Freight charges 
were collected at the applicable six class rate of 47.5 cents per 
100 pounds. Effective September 18, 1918, a commodity rate 
of $2.60 per net ton was established, When the shipments moved 
there was in effect over the route of the movement a combina- 
tion commodity rate of $3.70 per net ton, the combination being 
based on Montgomery, Ala. The carrier admitted the unreason- 
ableness of the rate collected and expressed willingness to make 
reparation to the basis of the $3.70 per ton combination. 


CLASS ARBITRARIES TO SEWALL’S POINT 


In a report written by Commissioner Eastman on I. and S. 
No. 1217, Class Arbitraries to Sewall’s Point, Va., opinion No. 
6525, 59 I. C. C, 591-4, the Commission has condemned the pro- 
posed cancellation of joint through class rates applicable on less- 
than-carload traffic from points on their lines to the United 


Tentative Reports of the Commission 


BRICK TO CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT 


In a tentative report on No. 11314, Builders Brick Company 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F., Director-General et al., Attorney-Ex- 
aminer A. R. Mackley has proposed a holding that a rate of 70 
cents per net ton on prick from Chicago Heights to Illinois 
points in the Chicago switching district was unreasonable from 
November 8, 1918, to February 29, 1920, inclusive, to the extent 
that it exceeded 30 cents, which was the rate then applicable 
within the switching district. Anoiher recommendation is, that 
the same rate from Chicago Heights to Indiana points in the 
Chicago switchinz district was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 40 cents from November 8, 1918, to August 26, 1920, 
and to the extent that it exceeded and exceeds 56 cents since 
that date. That rate of 56 cents is and was the switching dis- 
trict basis interstate. A third holding proposed by Mr. Mackley 
is that for the future rates from Chicago Heights to Indiana 
points in the Chicago switching district will be unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the exient they may exceed the 
rate contemporaneously applicable interstate within that dis- 
trict. This great variation in the rates on brick within the 
lerritory around Chicago is the cutgrowth of the application 
literally of the rules laid down in General Order No. 28. 


RATE ON IXTLE FROM MEXICO 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner C. I. Kephart, in a tenta- 
tive repert on No. 11811, Peoria Cordage Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent et al. Ixtle imported from Mexico between June 
25 and August 8, 1918 was involved. A fourth class rate of 
$1.575 was imposed. Prior to the cancellation of the import 
rates by the terms of General Order No. 28, a commodity rate 
of 45 cents was in effect from Laredo and Eagle Pass, Tex., to 
Peoria, the points between which the traffic in question moved. 
Kephart figured out that a reasonable rate would have been 67 
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States Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Sewall’s Point, 
Va. The suspended schedules are to be cancelled on or before 
February 5. 

Traffic arriving over the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
for points on the line of the Virginian, the delivering carrier at 
the naval base, is interchanged at Norfolk and delivered through 
the medium of the Portsmouth Belt as the intermediate carrier. 
All other traffic of that kind is trucked from the freight houses 
of the inbound carriers to the rails of the Virginian. The reason 
for trucking it is that the carriers say the volume is insufficient 
to warrant the use of a car. When the construction of the naval 
base was begun in 1917 the traffic to that point was carried on 
the sum of the locals which would be the basis were the sus- 
pended schedules not cancelled, That basis was in effect to 
July, 1919, when the present basis was established. 

The joint rates then established were on the basis of the 
rates to Norfolk plus half the arbitraries then in effect on like 
traffic from the west, delivered to the Virginian at Deepwater, 
W. Va., and destined to points on its rails. That is to say, on 
traffic via Norfolk from the northern and eastern markets, the 
Virginian was to receive, for its short haul, half the sums 
it would have received had it carried like traffic from the west 
from its interchange point at Deepwater. 

Were the scheme carried in the suspended schedules to be- 
come operative the naval base would have to pay on a class scale 
higher than the existing charges by sums ranging from 11 cents 
first class down to 3.5 cents on fourth, fifth, sixth and class A 
and 5 cents on B, C and D. 

In addition, transfer charges ranging from 25 to 50 cents per 
package and 10 cents per 100 pounds would be imposed for trans- 
fer to the Virginian at Norfolk. 


Protest against the disruption of the present basis was made 
by Paymaster General McGowan of the navy, chief of the division 
of supplies and accounts of the navy department. 

The justification of the carriers was that the basis estab- 
lished in 1919 was precipitated on a much larger volume of busi- 
ness than is moving now and that the continuation of the ar- 
rangement is not. justified by the small amount of business. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1919 they testified the volume amount- 
ed to nearly 14,000 pounds, while June, July and August of 1920 
it amounted to less than 3,000 pounds a day. The paymaster- 
general said the base was to be continued as a permanent insti- 
tution to which large shipments will continue to be made. 

The carriers said the arbitraries were too low, but Commis- 
sioner Eastman said that that was not sufficient to permit the 
cancellation, because it must affirmatively appear that the result- 
ing through charge would be reasonable. The quesion of divi- 
sions, he said, was not before the Commission in this case. 


| 





cents, with a 24,000 pound minimum. He said that a combina- 
tion of $1.02 could have been applied instead of the fourth 
class rate of $1.575. He arrived at the conclusion that a 67-cent 
rate would have been reasonable by comparing it with a rate 
of 62.5 cents on catus fibre, minimum 30,000 pounds, contempo- 
raneously in effect from points in Texas to Chicago. 





RATES ON LOGS 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in a report to the Commission 
on No. 11414, Southern Veneer Association et al. vs, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Director-General, et al., has recommended that it pre- 
scribe, as a maximum on logs, poplar and gum, used in making 
veneer, the scale of rates in use in that territory by the South- 
ern Railway, increased in accordance with the percentage al- 
lowed in Ex Parte No. 74. That scale is for single line hauls. 
For two or more line hauls Wagner recommends an 
arbitrary of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. That arbitrary, however, 
is not to be increased. Wagner found several joint rates in ex- 
cess of the combinations and that some shipments were mis- 
routed. As to them he recommended reparation. 


LEGAL DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


Examiner E. L. Gaddess has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 11468, Bartlesville Zinc Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
on a holding that the demurrage charges, amounting to about 
$32,000, assessed on shipments of coal, ore and other commodi- 
ties, to Blackwell, Okla., in the period from January to August, 
1918, were legally imposed. 

The question was as to whether the cars set out by the 
Santa Fe on its own tracks alongside the plant of the zinc com- 
pany were constructively placed. The testimony developed the 
fact that the Santa Fe built the tracks in question for the 
smelter plant business; that it placed a switching crew at the 
disposal of the smelter company and the carrier and con- 
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‘signee established a joint check on cars, so that each day each 
knew exactly the cars on hand. The zinc company claimed 
that it had not been advised that the cars were ready to be set 
on its unloading track. 

Examiner Gaddess said that the railroad company had com- 
plied with the rules in the average agreement, because the zinc 
company, at all times, knew there were cars consigned to it on 
the tracks of the railroad company alongside its plant and that 
the movement of cars from those tracks to the tracks in the 
plant were controlled by its superintendent. 

He said that such a concerted plan for handling the cars 
as existed at Blackwell acquires the sanctity of an agreement 
and implies a substantial compliance with the terms of the 
tariff. 


BRICK, WICKLIFFE TO CLEVELAND 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a report on No. 
11425, John Kline Brick Co. vs. New York Central, Director- 
General et al., has recommended a holding that a rate of 70 
cents a net ton on brick from Wickliffe, O., to Cleveland, O., 
a distance of about fourteen miles, in effect from June 25, 1918, 
to February 29, 1920, was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded 40 cents a ton and that the Commission should award 
reparation on all shipments made after the effective date of 
General Order No. 28. The rate before the general order be- 
came operative was 30 cents a ton, or 10 cents a ton more 
than for switching movements in the Cleveland district. Wick- 
liffe is about two miles outside the district. Mackley thinks 
the addition of ten cents to the Wickliffe rate would have been 
adequate. The big addition was made under that part of the 
McAdoo order putting a specific increase of two cents per 100 
pounds to line-haul rates on brick and other heavy commodities. 


BARRELS, NORFOLK TO CHARLESTON 


Examiner J, Edgar Smith has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 11575, Ansaldo & Nicholes vs. Director-General, as agent, 
on a holding that the rate on wooden truck barrels from Norfolk, 
Va., to Charleston, S. C., were and are not unreasonable. The 
rate under attack was the fifth class of 45 cents, minimum 10,000 
pounds, for standard cars and under, and graded minima for 
cars of greater length. A rate of $35 per car of 12,000 pounds, 
excess in proportion, was established December 31, 1919, and 
the complainant desired reparation to that basis on traffic 
moving in March, April and May, 1919. 

At the time the shipments moved, the rate to points north 
of Charleston was $35 per car and to Charleston approximately 
$45 per car, and $35 per car to points south of Charleston. The 
defendant admitted that the rate to Charleston subjected that 
place to undue prejudice, but, according to Smith, it made no 
attempt to justify the departures from the long and short haul 
clause, confining itself to a showing that 45 cents was not un- 
reasonable. 

The recommendation of dismissal is based on the conclusion 
that the complainant had not shown any damage to have re- 
sulted from the departures from the terms of the fourth section. 


BOSTON SWITCHING DISTRICT 


A traffic reform proposal, covering the conglomeration of 
municipalities which, to the outsider, constitute Boston—a pro- 
posal that disregards the fact that there are separate towns 
within Boston—is made in a tentative report on No. 11040, 
Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Boston & Albany, Director- 
General, as agent, et al., by Ulysses Butler, assistant chief ex- 
aminer. His proposal is that the railroads shall be required to 
define and establish a Boston switching district in which the 
Anderson scale shall be applied, and the charge for switching in 
that district made up of the actual mileage from the point of 
origin within the switching district to the destination within 
the district, plus the charge that would accrue for a twenty-five 
mile haul under the Anderson scale for such a distance. 

The report is a document of 58 typewritten pages containing 
a multitude of technicalities. The case grew out of the fact that 
the New Haven, which controls the Union Freight Railroad, in 
the heart of Boston, absorbed the charges, not only for that rail- 
road, but of the Boston & Maine on traffic going to destinations 
on the Boston & Maine, but declined to absorb them on ship- 
ments going a shorter distance, to points on the Union Freight 
Railroad. 

Absorption, in all cases, was limited to traffic to and from 
points west of the Hudson. In defense of the practice, the fact 
was set up that if there was not absorption on the traffic going 
to the more distant points on the Boston & Maine, the New 
Haven might not obtain the line-haul. 

Before reaching the nub of the matter, Butler had to dis- 
pose of a number of subsidiary questions, the nature of which 
may be inferred from the head notes attached to his report, as 
follows: 





Rates for services at Boston beyond the terminals of the line-haul 
carriers, as to interstate traffic hetween points in New England and 
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points in Boston and vicinity are held not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial, except as indicated by the major finding as to the service 
to and from the Union Freight R. R. 

That the rates on intrastate traffic prior to federal control were 
rot unjustly discriminatory or unduly preferential; that during federal 
control they were not unreasonable, unjustly prejudicial or unduly 
preferential, and that subsequent to federal control they were not 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly preferential, except as indicated in 
the major finding. 

That the absorption by the defendants of the charges of delivering 
earriers in Boston, when the traffic is to or from west of the Hudson 
River, and the non-absorption of the charges when the traffic is to and 
from points in New England is not unduly prejudicial. 

The major finding is that the shippers and receivers of 
freight on the Union Freight Railroad have been and are sub- 
jected to unjust discrimination and undue prejudice in that, on 
shipments to and from points west of the Hudson river, the New 
Haven absorbs the charges of the Union Freight Railroad and 
of the Boston & Maine for deliveries on the rails of the latter in 
Boston, Chelsea, Charleston, Somerville, and East Somerville, 
and does not absorb the lower charges of the Union Freight 
Railroad on shipments to and from poinis west of the Hudson 
river and from or to intermediate local points on the Union 
Freight Railroad. 

The assistant chief examiner thinks the Commission should 
hold that no damage to the complainants or to shippers who 
intervened in the complaint had been disclosed on the record as 
having resulted from this unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice. 

The New Haven asked for relief from the provisions of the 
long and short haul part of the fourth section in relation to the 
higher charges for delivery on the Union Freight Railroad, but 
Butler recommended a denial of that relief on the ground that 
there was and is no justification for charging for a shorter haul 
to a destination on the Union Freight Railroad than for the 
longer haul over the rails of the Union to destinations on the 
Boston & Maine. 

The switching district which Butler proposes the Commis- 
sion shall order the carriers to form would include all points of 
receipt or delivery in the municipalities of Boston, Cambridge, 
Everett, Chelsea, and Somerville, with joint rates between points 
in New England and points in the switching district, which 
Butler calls the “metropolitan switching district.” 

His recommendation is that the maximum joint rates to and 
from that proposed district shall be those applicable under the 
Anderson scale for the mileage arrived at by adding to the actual 
distance to or from “Boston,” as designated in the tariff of the 
line-haul carrier, the short line distance to point of delivery or 
from point of origin in the metropolitan switching district, as 
the case may be, and to this adding a constructive mileage of 
25 miles. 

The assistant examiner took steps in his report to avoid the 
question of state against interstate rates by proposing that the 
Commission should hold that “a lower basis of rates on intra- 
state traffic between points in Massachusetts and points in the 
metropolitan switching district than that of the contemporaneous 
rates between points in New England and points in the metro- 
politan district will be unduly prejudicial to interstate traffic, 
and to points in New England reached by interstate hauls, and 
preferential of intrastate traffic and points in Massachusetts 
reached by intrastate hauls.” 


PETROLEUM AND ASPHALT IN PA. 


In a tentative report on No. 11535, Atlantic Refining Co- 
vs. New York Central, Director-General, et al., Examiner Frank 
E. Mullen has proposed a holding that the rates applicable on 
intrastate shipments of petroleum and asphaltum, originating 
on the Erie and New York Central, at Franklin, Pa., and moving 
to intrastate points via Oil City, Pa., were those published by 
the originating carriers applicable to through shipments via Oil 
City. The traffic in question was that which moved from the 
refinery of the complainant between May 1, 1918, and December 
24, 1919. 

There is no physical connection between the Erie, New Yor’ 
Central and Pennsylvania at Franklin, Pa., where the complain- 
ing oil company has a refinery. The Pennsylvania does not 
reach the refinery with its rails. To obtain traffic from that re 
finery it publishes a switching absorption tariff applicable on 
traffic, brought to Oil City, nine miles from Franklin, by either 
the Erie or the New York Central. 


During the period in question, owing to what the Pemnsyl- 
vania claimed was an error, the absorption was not made. In- 
stead, the originating carriers applied the through rates from 
Franklin to the destinations, all in Pennsylvania. The refining 
company complained that that resulted in charges in violation 
of the first section of the interstate commerce law and section 
10 of the federal control act. 

The traffic was routed Franklin-Oil City-P. R. R., as if Oil 
City and Franklin were merely two names for substantially 
the same station and the movement from Franklin to Oil City 
were a switching movement. Prior to May 1, 1918, it was the 
custom of the Erie and New York Central, on traffic routed in 
that way, to waybill it on their local or proportional rates to 
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Oil City. The Pennsylvania rebilled from Oil City except to 
destinations to which there were joint rates via Oil City. 

In December, 1919, the so-called error was corrected, so the 
tariff now provides that the Pennsylvania will absorb switching 
charges at Oil City on all the described traffic, including pe- 
troleum and its products, whether there are or are not joint 
through rates. The absorption applies on state and interstate 
traffic. 

On May 1, 1918, under General Order No. 11, the govern- 
ment began waybilling traffic through from point of origin to 
destination, regardless of the absence of through rates. Pur- 
suant to that order the Erie and New York Central discontinued 
the former practice of local billing, and charged the rates 
based on their existing tariffs in connetcion with the Pennsyl- 
vania. The result was that charges were assessed, in many 
instances, which were higher than those formerly collected. The 
complainant contended that the Pennsylvania tariff I. C. C. 8207 
provided for the absorption of the local transportation charge 
of the Erie and the New York Central from Franklin to Oil City 
and that this tariff should have been applied during the period 
from May 1, 1918, to December 24, 1919, regardless of the further 
allegation that there was an error in the tariff publication. 

In his report Examiner Mullen said that the provision upon 
which the complainant relied is one upon which switching 
charges would be absorbed at many other points on the Penn- 
sylvania lines. He said it did not and could not authorize the 
Pennsylvania to absorb the local line-haul rates of the Erie and 
Central from Franklin to Oil City. He said the application of 
the absorption provision resulted practically in carrying the Oil 
City rate back to Franklin on shipments originating on the Erie 
and New York Central at that point. 

The examiner said that even where tariffs have specifically 
provided such a method of establishing through rates they have 
been condemned by the Commission, especially in Chestnut 
Ridge case, in 37 I. C. C. 562 and in C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 302. In the first mentioned case the 
Chestnut Ridge Railway published proportional rates from its 
stations to its connection with another road and the latter road 
absorbed such charges. In that case the Commission said that 
while it was proper for the line-haul carrier to absorb the ter- 
minal or switching charges of a connecting line, it might not 
absorb its local transportation charges in the manner indicated. 
It said that the same result might be accomplished by publish- 
ing joint rates from all points on the Chestnut Ridge no higher 
than the junction point rates. In the case of the Milwaukee 
against the Great Northern the Commisison condemned the 
practice of one road absorbing the passenger fares of a connect- 
ing road to effect a through rate and held that it was unlawful. 

Therefore, the examiner recommended a specific holding 
that the practice of the Pennsylvania had been and is unlawful 
and that the rates legally applicable had not been shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATE ON COTTON LINTERS 


Dismissal of the complaint has been recommended by Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith in a report on No. 11344, Speir & McKay 
vs. L. & N., Director-General, et al., on a holding that the rate 
on cotton linters, uncompressed, from Louisville to Atlanta had 
not been shown to be unreasonable- or unduly prejudicial. At 
the hearing a fourth section violation was disclosed in a rate 
from St. Louis to Atlanta via Louisville. That rate was estab- 
lished to enable cotton grown in the Southwest to be shipped 
into the Southeast in competition with home-grown cotton. The 
departure from the fourth section rule was protected by proper 
application, but the carriers made no attempt to justify it, so 
Smith recommended a denial of relief. 


COAL, PENNSYLVANIA TO CANTON 


Attorney Examiner M. A. Pattison has made a report on 
further hearing in No. 8899, Canton Chamber of Commerce Vs. 
Pennsylvania Co., Director-General, et al., recommending denial 
of reparation on coal shipped from the Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville districts in Pennsylvania to Canton, O., on rates found in 
the original proceeding to have been unduly prejudicial to Canton 
and unduly preferential of Youngstown and Cleveland. 

The further hearing was held on the application of the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation and the United Furnace Company 
for reparation. Prior to the hearing for reparation the Penn- 
sylvania complied with the order to remove the undue prejudice 
by reducing the rate to Canton 10 cents a ton, 

In regard to reparation the examiner said the record sup- 
ported the conclusion that the profits of the complainants were 
less than they would have been if the Canton rates had been 
lowered to a proper relationship with the Youngstown and Cleve- 
land rate, but that it did not support the conclusion that they 
were less than they would have been if the Youngstown and 
Cleveland rates had been raised to a proper relationship with 
the Canton rates. Pattison said there was testimony that some 
of the complainants’ sales were made at prices determined in 
fompetition with the Youngstown and Cleveland manufacturers 
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but that the amount of damage, if any, was in no way indicated, 
for there was no evidence of the amount of such sales and no 
evidence of what margin in the prices was to be attributed to 
the undue preference in the coal rate. The fact of damage was 
not proved, he said, for there was no evidence that in the sales 
so made the prices were lower than the general level of prices 
determined by other more dominant manufacturers. Pattison 
came to the conclusion that, in a region so close, east and west, 
to greater iron and steel-producing centers not concerned in 
these rates on coal, and in a region shown by testimony of com- 
plainants to be one of overlapping competition, the inference 
could not be drawn that an advantage in the cost of production 
at Youngstown and Cleveland as compared with Canton resulted 
in lower prices and consequently lessened profits to the com- 
plainants and, he added. “there is no proof of it.” 





RATES ON LIVE STOCK TO BIRMINGHAM 


In a tentative report on No. 10980, Birmingham Packing Co. 
vs. Director-General as agent, and on No, 11038, Fies & Son et al. 
vs. Same, Examiner Andrew J. Banks has recommended a holding 
that rates on live stock higher than the aggregate of the inter- 
mediates from St. Louis, Ohio River crossings, and points in 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Birmingham were unreasonable and 
that reparation should be awarded. Examiner Banks recom- 
mended a further holding that the rates on live stock, horses 
and mules to Birmingham were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded $40 per car from Nashville and Overton; $32 
per car from Pulaski and $30 from Prospect, prior to June 25, 
1918, and to the extent thereafter that they exceeded $50, $40 
and $37.50 per car, respectively. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL LOG RATES 


In a tentative report on No. 11402, Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. et al. vs. Tennessee Central, Director-General, et al., Ex- 
aminer Harris Fleming recommended a holding that the state 
and interstate rates during federal control on logs from stations 
on the defendant’s line to Nashville had not been shown to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, The complainant contended 
that there was violation of the fourth section, but the examiner 
did not agree with him. 


LUMBER FORM CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 


Examiner Paul O. Carter, in a report on No. 11746, Gaynor 
Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, et al., has proposed 
a holding that the rates on lumber from Weed and Westwood, 
Calif., and Klamath Falls, Ore., to Alvord, Ia.; Jasper, Marshall, 
Waverly, Litchfield, Pipestone and Sauk Center, Minn., and Gar- 
retson, S. D., between November 3, 1918, and December 12, 1919, 
were unreasonable and that the present rates are unreasonable 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
were and are in excess of 55 cents. He recommends that 55 
cents be established as a reasonable rate and that reparation be 
awarded. 


RECONSIGNMENT AT DETROIT 


Examiner Bronson. Jewell, in a proposed report on No. 
11590, Detroit Produce Association vs. Director-General and 
Michigan Central, has recommended a dismissal of the complaint 
on the ground that the reconsignment charge on shipments of 
fresh or green fruits and vegetables within the Detroit switching 
district were legally applicable and were not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The com- 
plainant listed over 200 cars of green fruits and vegetables upon 
which a reconsignment charge of $2 per car had been collected. 
It asserted that the only service performed by the carrier was 
the substitution of the name of the new consignee on the billing 
in place of the first consignee and that no further movement of 
the car was involved. The carriers, however, said that new 
movements were involved and that therefore there was recon- 
signment within the meaning of the rule. 


CHARGES ON ICE AT ATLANTA 


In a tentative report on No. 11072, Atlanta Ice & Coal Cor- 
poration vs. Director-General as agent, Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
has recommended a holding that the charges on ice in carloads 
from certain of complainant’s plants in Atlanta, Ga., to other 
plants outside the switching limits of Atlanta were unreasonable 
and that reparation should be made. The complaint grew out 
of changes ordered by General Order No. 28 on June 25, 1918. 
The charge of $15 per car directed by General Order No. 28 
was assessed upon shipments to points outside the switching 
limits. Smith is of the opinion that $5 a car would have been 
° reasonable charge and that reparation should be made to that 

asis. 


BRICK SWITCHING AT SIOUX CITY 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
Paul O. Carter in a tentative report on No. 11821, Sioux City 
Brick & Tile Company et al. vs. Director-General as agent, on 
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a holding that it was unreasonable for the Director-General to 
charge 3 cents for switching brick from plants within the switch- 
ing limits of Sioux City, Ia., to other industries within the 
switching limits. Prior to June 25 the rates resulted in charges 
averaging $4 and $5 per car, according to the commodity, while 
after that date the average on a carload of brick for the intra- 
switching district service was $21.37 per car, Examiner Carter 
recommended that reparation on the movements of brick should 
be made down to the basis of 1% cents per 100 pounds. The 
finding of unreasonableness did not cover the rates of 1 cent 
on ice and 1% cents on other commodities. 





CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY COAL SWITCHING 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
are recommended by Examiner Bronson Jewell in a proposed 
report on No, 11536, Crucible Steel Company of America vs. 
B. & O. et al. The question was as to whether increased 
charges for the use of the B. & O. cars and track for switching 
coal from one plant of the complainant to another in the Pitts- 
burgh district after June 25, 1918, were reasonable. Prior to 
that date the charge for one kind of movement was $2 per car; 
after that date that same movement cost $8 per car. Prior to 
June 25 on anther movement the charge was $2.50; after that 
date it was 15 cents per ton, The examiner thinks that the 
Commission should hold that the charges were unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded $2.50 and $5.00 per car after June 
25, 1918. 


COAL, PENNSYLVANIA TO DETROIT 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Bronson Jewell in a reprot 
to the Commission on No. 11427, Michigan Builders’ Supply Com- 
pany vs. Grand Trunk of Canada, Director-General et al., on an 
allegation that the rate of $3.85 per long ton on anthracite coal 
from Carbondale, Jessup, Scranton and Winton, Pa., to Detroit 
between June 25 and November 12, 1918, was unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. The examiner said that on the au- 
thority of the Commission’s decisions in Koenig Coal Company 
vs. G. T., 57 I. C. C., 241, the Gosline & Co, vs. Director-General, 
55 I. C. C., 220, the Commission should hold that the rate of 
$3.85 was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded $3.70 per 
long ton. This is another case of double increases under Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 by reason of the addition of 15 cents to each 
factor of the rate, 


RATE ON COCOANUT OIL 


In a proposed report on a rehearing in No. 10588, Southern 
Cotton Oil Company vs. Director-General, Southern Railway et 
al., Examiner John H. Howell proposes that the Commission 
shall say that the rate on cocoanut oil in tank cars from Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Savannah, Ga., was unreasonable and also unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded the rate contempo- 
raneously applicable on cottonseed oil transported in the same 
manner. Howell recommended the holding that there was no 
damage by reason of the undue prejudice, but that reparation 
should be awarded to the extent that the charges collected ex- 
ceeded those which would have accrued had the cocoanut oil 
moved at rates no higher than those imposed on cottonseed oil. 

Howell said that at the rehearing, the Southern, which was 
the only defendant really interested, produced no substantial 
evidence to prove that cottonseed and cocoanut oils are not com- 
petitive. He said it attempted to show that the applicable 21- 
cent rate was substantially lower than fifth class rates generally 
in the southeast at the time shipments moved and was not un- 
reasonable as applied to cocoanut oil. It contended that no 
undue prejudice nor unjust discrimination had been proved and 
that there was no evidence with respect to any pecuniary loss 
or damage on the part of the complainant. 

Specifically, the examiner said that the Commission should 
hold that the rate on cocoanut oil from Charleston to Savannah 
in effect in April and May, 1917, via the line of the Southern 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 16 cents, the 
contemporaneous rate on cottonseed oil. 


RATES ON EX-LAKE ORE 


Adoption by the Commission of a tentative report made by 
Examiner Eddy on No, 11359, Wharton Steel Company vs. Di- 
rector-General, Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., and No. 
11268, Ringwood Company vs. Director-General as agent and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., would force a revision of 
rates on ex-lake ore from the lower lake ports to eastern blast 
furnaces. Such a revision would be one of the knottiest prob- 
lems undertaken by the carriers in recent years. 

Eddy recommended a holding that rates on iron ore from 
Wharton, N. J., and Ringwood, N. J., to eastern blast furnaces 
were and are unjustly discriminatory and unduly preferential 
of the ex-lake ,ores moving to the same destinations from the 
lower lake ports. Eddy recommended that the carriers be re- 
quired to devise a revision, but not to put it into the form of 
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tariffs filed with the Commission before being brought to the at- 
tention of the Commission for its consideration. 

This recommendation for a revision of the rates on iron ore 
from the upper lake regions and from the mines in northeastern 
New Jersey was made notwithstanding that Eddy said that 
while there was substantial transportation difference as between 
the carriers of iron ore to the eastern blast furnaces from the 
New Jersey mines and from the lower lake ports, “it is clear 
that, regardless of the origin and history of the rates in effect 
at the time of the hearing from Ringwood and Wharton, they 
are now unduly preferential of the ex-lake ores and unduly 
prejudicial to Ringwood and Wharton. This discrimination the 
Commission should require to be removed. The record, how- 
ever, affords no basis for determining the exact relationship 
necessary to remove the undue prejudice. The defendants should 
be required to readjust their rates on this traffic so as to re. 
move the undue prejudice found to exist, within a reasonable 
time, and seasonably to bring to the attention of the Commis- 
sion the method of readjustment proposed.” 

The whole matter, as treated by Eddy, presented unusual 
complications because of the presence of common carrier rail- 
roads owned by the Wharton Steel Company, the Empire Steel 
Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company and some of their min- 
ing subsidiaries, together with industrial tracks which Eddy 
considered to be nothing more than plant facilities, although 
owned and operated by the Wharton & Northern, a common 
carrier subsidiary of the Wharton Steel Company. One such 
so-called plant facility track owned by the Wharton & Northern, 
he pointed out, was wholly disconnected from the Wharton «& 
Northern. The latter, he said, was able to operate that track 
only under a trackage agreement with the Central of New Jer- 
sey, terminable by that company on notice of 90 days. He said 
the Commission should hold that the service performed over 
that part of the Wharton & Northern, known as the Scrub Oak 
Spur, was not a common carrier service, but a plant facility 
service for the Wharton Steel Company. He said the Central 
of New Jersey, in offering to perform this spotting service over 
that spur without addition to the junction rate, compiled with 
any legal obligations it might have in the premises and that the 
steel company could not be heard to ask for an allowance for 
that service. 

The situation with which Eddy thinks the Commission 
should deal by ordering the removal of undue prejudice, grew 
out of the different methods used by the Commission and the 
Railroad Administration in making increases on iron ore rates. 
The different methods used resulted in much greater percentage 
increases for the short hauls from the New Jersey mines to the 
eastern blast furnaces than from the lower lake ports to the 
same destinations. For the purpose of illustrating the diverse 
effect on the ore rates, Examiner Eddy said that “at present and 
for some time past the rate from Ringwood, N. J., to Hellertown, 
Pa., is and has been been the same as from Buffalo, although 
the haul from Buffalo is four times as great as from Ringwood.” 


MOUNT HOPE MINERAL R. R. RATES 


A recommendation of dismissal has been made by Exam- 
iner Richard T. Eddy in No. 11360, Mount Hope Mineral R. R. 
Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al., on a holding that the 
refusal of the trunk lines to maintain through routes and joint 
class and commodity rates in connection with the complainant 
and allow it to participate in divisions of the rates was 
not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial. 

This complaint is an outgrowth of Empire Steel & Iron 
Co. vs. Director-General, 56 I. C. C. 158, in which the complain- 
ing steel company attacked as unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory and unduly prejudicial the combination rates applied 
on iron ore and all other traffic to and from its mines at Mount 
Hope, N. J. That complaint was an attack by a shipper, while 
this was an attack by the carrier which had been denied the 
benefit of joint through rates and divisions thereof. 

Eddy found that, as a matter of fact, generally speaking, 
the rates on coal to points on the short lines in that part of the 
country were and are higher than the rates to the junction 
points. Therefore he said the record in this case warranted 
no finding of unjust discrimination in connection with the coal 
rates to points on the Mount Hope Mineral Railroad. 

As to joint rates on iron ore requested by the complainant, 
Eddy said that neither the Central nor the Lackawanna con- 
nectiins of the Mineral road participate in joint rates with the 
Cornwall Railroad, which was cited by the complainant to show 
that there were joint rates on iron ore in that territory. Mr. 
Eddy said that the Commission should also deny the prayer for 
joint rates on iron ore. 


Coal to and from Mt. Hope, N. J. 


In a report on No. 10387, Empire Steel’ & Iron Co. vs. Cen- 
tral R. R. of New Jersey et al., on rehearing, by Examiner 
Eddy, the question at issue was as to whether the original re 
port in 56 I. C. C. 158, hereinbefore mentioned, was correct. 
Mr. Eddy recommended that the Commission modify its forme! 
report so as to set forth the opinion of the Commission that 
the maintenance of joint rates on coal with the Morristown & 
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Erie, while refusing to maintain such joint rates with the Mount 
Hope Mineral Railroad, results in no undue prejudice to re- 
ceivers Of coal on the Mount Hope Mineral Road. This recom- 
mendation, if adopted, will be a second denial of relief sought 
by the Empire Steel & Iron Company as a shipper over the 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad. 


COAL RATES TO CEDAR RAPIDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10231, Cedar Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce against the B. & O., holding that rates 
on soft coal from Illinois and Indiana mines and from Chicago 
to Cedar Rapids, Ia., are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


CLAYTON ACT MODIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The views of the Commission as to modification of Section 
10 of the Clayton anti-trust act were submitted to the Senate 
interstate commerce sub-committee, January 12, by Chairman 
Clark. He recommended substantial changes in the Freling- 
huysen bill, which was prepared by counsel for the railroads. 

The Commission unanimously agreed that Section 10 should 
be amended, he said, but believed that instead of repealing it 
entirely it should be changed in certain respects and drawn so 
that carriers subject to Section 20-a of the act to regulate com- 
merce would be subject to the revised legislation, and made 
effective within from sixty to ninety days instead of after De- 
cember 31, 1921. 

Taking up the text of the Frelinghuysen bill, Commissioner 
Clark said the Commission recommended that the provisions 
be made to apply to transactions made after December 31, 1920, 
and that where “supplies” were referred to, the word ‘“mate- 
rials’ should also be included. It was also recommended that 
instead of applying to transactions involving more than $50,000 
“in any one transaction,” it should be made to apply to transac- 
tions amounting to $100,000 in any calendar year. 

Elimination of the provision that when doubt arose as to 
what constituted “a substantial interest’ within the meaning of 
the bill, application could be made to the Commission for a 
decision thereon, was recommended on the ground that that 
question was one that could not be determined in all instances 
in advance of a given transaction. 

Commissioner Clark reiterated the view expressed at a 
previous hearing that the part of the bill stipulating that the 
bill shall not deprive “a carrier of the right to exercise an 
honest business discretion in determining which bid, under all 
of the circumstances of the case, is, by reason of the responsi- 
bility of the bidder or otherwise, most favorable to its interest; 
nor prevent it, after having taken competitive bids, from nego 
tiating with one or more of the bidders, without further com- 
petitive bidding, to reduce the price or to secure more favorable 
terms or a more favorable contract, or from accepting a better 
offer so arrived at; nor from enlarging or reducing the quantity 
of the proposed purchase or work at a price arrived at by com- 
petitive bidding or otherwise, as permitted in this paragraph,” 
would be a complete nullification (because it was so broad) of 
the underlying principles of Section 10. He said it should be 
understood that the bill as revised by the Commission would 
not limit carriers in the least from negotiating with bidders in 
any degree, except when any bidder was connected with the 
carrier through interlocking directorates or other interest. If 
no such conditions obtained, he said, the carrier would be left 
free to negotiate as it saw fit, or as if the Clayton act had not 
been passed, 

As to emergency purchases, which had been referred to by 
counsel for the carriers at a previous hearing, Commissioner 
Clark said such purchases could be taken care of through regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Commission. He said he could 
not believe there would be any important number of such pur- 
chases. 

“It must be borne in mind that there are no restrictions 
placed on the carriers except where there are interlocking di- 
rectorates or where there are common officers,” said Mr. Clark. 

Under the bil! as proposed by the carriers, he said, there 
would be nothing to prevent a carrier from telling a bidder that, 
while a specific bid was to be on 5,000 units, for instance, an 
order for 25,000 units would be placed if the bid were right. 

The part of the bill excluding from its provisions dealings 
between a common carrier and a non-carrier corporation or 
company “where such non-carrier corporation or company is 
controlled by it through stock ownership, lease or otherwise, 
etc.’ should be revised so that it would exclude only such non- 
carrier corporations where at least half of the stock is owned 
by the carrier company or where the property of the non-carrier 
company is leased by the carrier company, Commissioner Clark 
said. The Commission believed that this part of the bill was 
not drawn so that it applied clearly to non-carrier corporations 
at least half of the stock of which is owned by carrier com- 
panies. Dealings between such carrier and non-carrier com- 
Panies, under the changes proposed by the Commission, would 
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be limited by a provision that the carrier “is prohibited from 
purchasing supplies or other articles of commerce from any 
such non-carrier corporation or company at a price exceeding 
the then market value thereof at the place of delivery.” This 
substantially follows the bill as submitted by the carriers, except 
that the words “without the assent and approval of a different 
price by the Interstate Commerce Commission” were taken out 
by the Commission, and a revision of the language so as to make 
it plain that the price should be no more than the “then market 
value.” 

Another important change recommended by the Commission 
was that the carriers be required to file with the Commission de- 
tailed statements of all transactions where purchases or con- 
tracts are made by competitive bidding, under the terms of the 
bill, within 30 days after making such contracts. As submitted 
by the carriers, the bill simply provided that the records of 
these transactions be preserved in the office of the carrier for 
inspection by the Commission.” 

“We see no reason why these records should simply go into 
the carrier’s files,’ said Commissioner Clark, adding that the 
Commission would be put in the position of having to go into the 
records in the carrier’s office to find out if there were any irregu- 
larities or violations of the law. 

As recommended by the Commission, the carrier would have 
to file detailed statements giving the names and addresses of 
bidders, names of the officers and directors of those biding, and 
other information necessary to permit a determination of whether 
the law had been observed. 

Chairman Clark also recommended the addition of two para- 
graphs to the pending bill relating to transactions in securities. 
He said they were substantially along the lines of similar pro 
visions in the transportation act, They are as follows: 


(h) After this paragraph (13) takes effect it shall be unlawful for 
any officer, director or agent of a carrier to receive, directly or indi- 
rectly, any benefit or profit or any money or thing of value in respect 
of the negotiation, hypothecation, purchase or sale by the carrier of 
any stocks, bonds or other evidences of interest or indebtedness issued 
by a carrier or non-carrier corporation. 

(i) After this paragraph (13) takes effect every carrier that is a 
party to the hypothecation, purchase or sale of or other dealing in any 
stocks or bonds issued by a carrier or non-carrier corporation shall 
within —— days after such hypothecation, purchase, sale or other 
dealing report to the Commission in such form and detail as the Com- 
mission may require, the particulars of the transaction. 


Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, inquired what the effect of 
the proposed legislation or Section 10 would have on the reve- 
nues of the-carriers. Commissioner Clark replied that, as the 
net return of the carriers was fixed at a certain percentage under 
the transportation act, extravagance on the part of the carriers 
would increase the obligation on the part of the public to pay 
sufficient rates to bring up the net to that fixed in the law, and 
that the right of the carriers to earn the fixed return was predi- 
cated on honest, efficient and economical management. 


An inquiry was made by Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
as to whether or not, under the transportation act, the carriers 
could not accede to unreasonable demands by labor for increased 
wages or to unreasonable prices by the sellers of supplies and 
charge the cost up to the public. 

“In other words,” he asked, “haven’t we got something like 
the cost-plus principle?” 

Commissioner Clark said if any carrier included extortionate 
sums in its operating expenses he believed the Commission had 
the right under the law to exclude them. 

Questioned as to the investigation of excessive costs for 
repairs to equipment, Mr. Clark said nothing had yet been ob- 
tained on that subject. He said he had not been able to verify 
the figures as to excessive costs referred to by Representative 
Huddleston in a speech in the House December 31, but that an 
effort had been made to do so. 

“Is there any reason why a railroad company would pay out 
for repairs any more than was absolutely necessary?” asked 
Senator Townsend, of Michigan. 

“IT can’t imagine any proper reason,” replied Mr. Clark. “It 
might be done to permit an officer or a director to profit by it 
through their interest in the company performing the work.” 

“Do you know whether it is a fact that an extraordinary 
emergency rested on the railroads due to a large number of en- 
gines and equipment being turned over to them in bad condition 
by the government?”, asked Senator Townsend. 

“IT would not want to say whether that is so or not so,” 
said Mr. Clark. “If you should ask the Director-General, he 
would probably say no, and if you asked Mr. Thom, he would 
probably tell you a very different story.” 

Commissioner Clark then explained that that was one of the 
questions involved in the settlements with the railroads for the 
guaranty period, on which the Commission has to pass. 

He did say, however, that there had been an extraordinary 
demand on the carriers for service up to the last six weeks or 
so, and that the carriers had made a very creditable showing. 

Commissioner Clark concluded his testimony January 13. 
The principal modification of section 10, under the Commission’s 
recommendation, would be that of excluding from its provisions 
Under sec- 
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tion 10 as it stands such dealings would have to be by competi- 
tive bidding under rules established by the Commission. 

Members of the committee questioned Chairman Clark in 
regard to the effect on the income of the carriers of the in- 
crease in passenger service charges and also as to whether the 
20 per cent increase and the 50 per cent Pullman surcharge had 
decreased revenue because of less travel than before the in- 
creases became effective. 

Figures were submitted by Mr. Clark to show that in Sep- 
tember and October, the first two months the increased rates 
were in effect, passenger revenues showed increases over 1919. 
In September, 1919, the revenue amounted to $110,219,099, while 
in September, 1920, it amounted to $129,438,552. In October, 
1919, it amounted to $99,033,423, while in the same month in 
1920 it was $114,044,152. 

“We felt that it was neither fair nor wise to put the entire 
increase on freight because that might have reduced traffic,” 
he said. 

“Is it right that Pullman passengers should pay more than 
other passengers?” asked Senator Kellogg. 

“We think so,” replied Mr. Clark, adding that Pullman 
service is more expensive and more comfortable than that in 
the regular coaches. 

Senator Stanley questioned Mr. Clark as to the wisdom of 
the action of the Railroad Administration in standardizing 
wages. Mr. Clark replied that he did not think that standardiza- 
tion of wages as applied to all employes without discrimina- 
tion was wise, but that it might be applied to certain classes. 
He said some of the largest percentages of increases were in 
the most unskilled and irresponsible positions, and that it did 
not seem to him that women cleaning coaches in the South 
should get as much of an increase as women doing the same 
work in Chicago, for instance, because of the wide difference 
in living conditions. The primary reason for the increases, he 
said he understood, was to meet the increase in the cost of 
living and he did not see that that reason warranted the appli- 
cation of the same increase everywhere. He said some colored 
women in the South received increases in pay of approximately 
200 per cent. 


Referring to the paragraphs relating to securities which he 
had submitted previously, Mr. Clark said they were intended 
to round out the provisions of paragraph 12 of section 20-a 
of the interstate commerce act. He said also that another 
amendment might be made to that part of the law so as to pre- 
vent officers or directors of a railroad company profiting by the 
fact that a bank in which they were interested might sell that 
railroad’s securities and obtain a commission therefor. He 
indicated that the Commission did not feel that the present law 
covered such a situation fully enough. He referred to the re- 
cent sale by a railroad company of $25,000,000 of bonds. Two 
directors of that railroad company, he said, were interested in 
banks which participated in the sale of the bonds and received 
commissions therefor. He did not mention the name of the 
company involved but it is understood the situation referred to 
developed in connection with the sale of bonds by the New 
York Central. 


Senator Townsend asked that Mr. Clark prepare an amend- 
ment along the lines suggested and submit it to the committee 
for consideration. 

S. W. Brookhart, who was the railroad labor candidate 
against Senator Cummins of Iowa in the recent political cam- 
paign, appeared before the committee in behalf of the Iowa 
division of the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America. He said that organization was in favor of sustain- 
ing the President’s veto of the bill extending the effective date 
of section 10. He also expressed himself as opposing the ‘“guar- 
antee principle” of the transportation act and said the roads 
should not have a net return of more than 41% per cent and 
that by fixing the per cent at 6, Congress had given the roads 
a “bonus” of 1% per cent. 

“We oppose the cost-plus guaranty,” said Mr. Brookhart. 

Asked if he had any suggestions to make in regard to 
amendment of section 10, he said he would not oppose any 
amendments which would make the principle involved more 
effective. He declared himself in favor of one unified railroad 
system, admitting he had advocated government ownership 
with operation by “experts.” 

Senator Poindexter asked whether the witness did not think 
that whatever the government had attempted in a business way 
had cost about twice as much as if it had been done by private 
interests. Mr. Brookhart said he agreed that the government 
was not always efficient but that there was no reason why it 
should not be made so. 


“A horde of adventurers” will prey on the railroads unless 
section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act is modified along the 
lines proposed by the carriers in the Frelinghuysen substitute 
for that part of the Clayton law, Alfred P. Thom, general coun- 
sel for the Association of Railway Executives, declared before 
the Senate interstate commerce sub-committee, January 8, in 
giving additional testimony in support of the Frelinghuysen bill. 

These “adventurers” would submit the lowest bids for ma- 
terials and supplies, Mr. Thom said, with the idea of selling 
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the contract thus obtained to someone else. Then, he said, the 
carriers would be sued if the lowest bid were rejected. 

Mr. Thom reviewed the objections of the carriers to section 
10 in its present form. He said it would. require the railroads 
to do practically all of their purchasing by means of competitive 
bids. He also said section 10 required competitive bids on pat- 
ented articles controlled by one seller. Frequently, he said, it 
was better economy for a railroad company to buy from a 
responsible manufacturer at a higher price than the lowest bid. 
Negotiation with bidders to obtain better purchasing conditions, 
as would be permitted by the proposed substitute legislation, 
he said, would result in saving the roads millions of dollars. 

Explaining the provisions of the pending bill, Mr. Thom 
said, it excluded from regulation dealings between all carrier 
companies, with the provision that one carrier could not charge 
another carrier a price in excess of the amount which it charged 
to itself for similar articles except for the addition of an amount 
to cover proper transportation charges. Dealings between com- 
mon carriers and non-carrier companies would be subject to 
regulation by the Commission. 

Referring to the charges of organized labor regarding ex- 
cessive payments for repairs to equipment made in shops other 
than those maintained by the railroad companies, and the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in entering an order 
directing that an investigation be made of the charges, Mr. 
Thom said he would make no comment, but that he ventured 
to say that the investigation would disclose that when the rail- 
roads were returned to their owners March 1, 1920, their equip- 
ment was in such bad condition that all the repair work could 
not be done in railroad shops and that such work had to be let 
out to other concerns. On this point he further stated that 
the investigation would show that the methods followed by the 
railroad companies in letting out such work were identical with 
those adopted by the Railroad Administration during federal 
control. 

In order that that controversy, however, would not be in- 
jected into the consideration of the pending legislation, Mr. 
Thom said he recommended an amendment to the bill provid- 
ing that no common carrier should have any dealings with 
respect to repairs and equipment not approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He also said the transportation 
act gave the Commision control as to expenditures made by 
the carriers, in that it was provided in the rate-making section 
that there should be honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment and reasonable expenditures. 


REPAIRS IN OUTSIDE SHOPS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Under date of January 8, two days after the Commission 
made a formal announcement of the entry of an order by it 
directing that an investigation be made into the matter of rail- 
way equipment repair costs in shops other than those operated 
by the railroad companies themselves, W. Jett Lauck, who has 
been employed by the railroad brotherhoods as a “consulting 
economist,” sent a petition to Chairman Clark of the Commis- 
sion asking that an “immediate inquiry be instituted into the 
present practices of a large number of railways in entering 
into contracts to have théir locomotive and car repair work 
performed in outside establishments.” Lauck, who filed the 
petition on behalf of W. H. Johnston, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, asked for a public hearing in 
the matter. 

It is charged in the petition that “the country’s bill for the 
repair of freight train cars alone would be increased to the 
extent of a quarter of a billion dollars a year,” if class I car- 
riers were generaly to have their repairs done by outside com- 
panies “on the basis of the unwarranted charges which we have 
discovered.” It is further charged that many railroad manage- 
ments, “especially those affiliated with the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, by closing their own repair shops 
and contracting with private companies to do their locomotive 
and car repairs, evidently aim to disrupt railroad labor organ- 
izations which have developed during the war.” 

The petition, in part, filed by Lauck follows: 

“This course of procedure on the part of the transportation 
industry has recently become so extensive as to affect seriously 
the general public interest, and to menace acutely the economic 
well-being of large classes of railroad employes, and, too, what 
is of even greater importance, to threaten to deprive them of 
certain fundamental, industrial rights guaranteed. to them by 
the transportation act of 1920. , 

“Our own partial inquiries up to the present time justify 
us in making the following charges: 


First: The cost of locomotive repair work, when done for the 
railroad by large private equipment companies under contract, costs 
the railroads on an average four times as much as it costs the rail- 
roads to do similar work in their own shops. In other words, loco- 
motive repair work, which would under ordinary circumstances, when 
done at the present time in railroad shops, cost’ from $4,000 to $5,000. 
tends, when done under contract with outside equipment concerns, 
to cost approximately $20,000. ; 

Locomotive repair work outlays for the entire transportation av*- 
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tem of the country amount annually to between $500,000,000 to $600,- 
000,000. If the private interests involved are aliowed without restraint 
to go into the business of locomotive repair work, generally on the 
profitable lines which our investigation has disclosed, the effect would 
be to burden shippers on the general public with an excess and un- 
warranted charge amounting to at least half a billion dollars a year. 

Second: The same general tendencies have been brought to light 
by our investigation of freight car repair work.* Data have been 
secured which show that representative railroad systems have con- 
tracted with outside concerns for the repair of at least 50,000 freight 
cars of various types. The excess price paid by the railroads for the 
repair of cars made by private companies in comparison with the 
cost of similar work in railroad shops amounts on the most con- 
servative basis to at least $600 a car, and in many cases is con- 
siderably more. If Class I carriers alone were generally to have their 
repairs done by outside companies on the basis of the unwarranted 
charges which we have discovered, the country’s bill for the repair 
of freight train cars alone would be increased to the extent of a 
quarter of a billion dollars a year. 


“The reasons which have constrained a large number of 
railways to adopt this unprecedented policy are twofold: 


First: They desire to make profitable the operations of certain 
private equipment companies in which the railroads, or certain large 
banking groups which control the railroads, are frequently interested. 
As the public pays the bill ultimately for the transportation indus- 
try, this means that the public is being required, without warrant in 
law or ethics, to pay undefensible charges to secure profitable returns 
on certain equipment companies which are controlled by the same 
financial interests which control the railroads. Many of these equip- 
ment concerns made excessive profits on an expanded capital during 
the war period, and would now be profitable were it not for this 
policy of manipulating the public interest for private gain. 

Second: In the second place, many railroad managements, es- 
pecially those affiliated with the banking house of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., by closing their own repair shops and contracting with private 
companies to do their locomotive and car repairs, evidently aim to 
disrupt railroad labor organizatians which have developed during the 
war. Their obvious plan is to throw railway employes temporarily out 
of employment, and later, when work is resumed in railway shops, to 
re-employ the former workers, not as members of railway labor or- 
ganizations, but as individuals. Our records already show more than 
32,000 men thrown out of work. 


“This phase of the matter is without doubt part of the 
alleged ‘open shop’ movement which has for its real object the 
disruption of all legitimate labor organizations and trade union 
agreements. 

“We realize fully that your honorable body has no jurisdiction 
over industrial relations in general or over the relations be- 
tween railway employes and railway managers. We do claim 
most emphatically, however, that you cannot permit railroad 
companies under your jurisdiction to take funds paid by the 
public for effective transportation machinery, and to use these 
funds illegitimately and indefensibly for the purpose of dis- 
rupting the organizations of railway employes which received 
governmental sanction and condemnation during the war. Aside 
from considerations of labor policy, it is obvious that the law 
contemplates that revenues derived from transportation serv- 
ices must be economically, efficiently and honestly accounted 
for or expended, and that it is the duty of your honorable body 
to scrutinize the expenditures of the railroad companies to see 
that the public interest is fully protected. 


“It is for this reason that we petition you for a complete 
investigation and hearing. We are prepared to submit to you 
the facts which we have already collected and which, we feel 
assured, that your own records and inquiries will verify. When 
there has been a complete ascertainment of the facts and we 
are afforded an opportunity we hope to urge in detail, for your 
consideration, the following policy in order to correct the evils 
of which we complain: 

“1. That no railroad company be permitted to enter into 
contracts for repair work on locomotives or cars by outside 
companies unless given a permit to do so by your honorable 
body, and 

“2. That as a condition to securing such a permit, the rail- 
road companies must show, 


a. They cannot do the work which they wish to contract for, or, 

b. They cannot do it at as low a cost as they can have it done 
by outside companies, and, 

c. If a permit is granted, that the same rates of compensation, 
and the same conditions of employment will be observed by the con- 
tractors as are recognized and guaranteed to railway workers by the 
Transportation Act of 1920, and the Awards of the Railway Wage 
Board established by this Act. 


“The general public interest involved in our petition for 
an investigation and hearing is evident. Our own peculiar in- 
terests are acute and immediate. We, therefore, hope for early 
and favorable action upon our request in order to prevent further 
impairment of the public interest and great loss and inconven- 
ience to your petitioners.” 

W. Jett Lauck, speaking for Johnston, issued another state- 
ment for the press January 12 relative to Johnston’s charges that 
the railroads are making excessive expenditures for repairs to 
railroad equipment. The statement was a “follow-up” on the one 
issued by Mr. Lauck when he made public the petition filed with 
the Commission asking for a hearing on the charges. The 
Statement, in part, follows: 

“We are prepared to back up every charge made in the com- 
Plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
Specific facts and figures as to the excessive cost of repairs to 
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railroad equipment made by ‘outside’ concerns as compared with 
actual railroad shop costs. 

“For instance, we have the actual records of contracts for 
repairing 617 locomotives and about 32,000 cars by private equip- 
ment companies during the past several months. In neither case 
does this represent by any means all of such work that is being 
done by outside shops, but it is enough to furnish a very good 
basis for comparison. 

“The figures with reference to the cost of repairing locomo- 
tives are very significant. The total cost for repairing 350 en- 
gines in the outside shops was $6,309,221, a weighted average of 
$18,026 per locomotive. Statistics of the Railroad Administration 
as to the cost of repairing 1,080 locomotives in the company 
shops in the months of August and September, 1920, when prices 
were at the peak, reveal a total cost of only $5,504,144, or a 
weighted average of $5,096 each, considerably less than one-third 
the cost of contract work. 

“Further than this, however, an examination of the con- 
tracts discloses that the cost of work done by the large com- 
panies averaged much higher than that done by the small con- 
cerns, Of the 617 repair jobs, 418 were awarded to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which is closely affiliated with the banking 
group controlling the railroads. The exact cost is given for re- 
pairing 234 of these, the aggregate being $4,691,176, averaging 
$20,048 per locomotive. In other words, to have this work done 
by the Baldwin Company cost nearly as much for 234 engines as 
for 1,080 similar jobs done in the railroad shops. Seventy-seven 
engines repaired by the American, Lima and Rome locomotive 
companies, all large concerns, averaged well over $16,500 each, 
while one job done by the Pittsburgh Boiler & Machine Works, a 
small company, cost only $1,670, and repairs to 20 locomotives by 
two other medium-sized companies averaged $6,000. 

“More specific, however, is the comparison of the actual cost 
of a certain type of repair job in the railroad shop and in the 
private shop. The Railroad Administration very accurately 
classified the various types of repair jobs and ascertained the 
average cost of each class in the shops of the different railroad 
companies. For example, it found that the cost of doing cer- 
tain work in the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Sep- 
tember, 1920, averaged $4,466 per locomotive. For doing exactly 
the identical work on 220 of its engines, however, the Pennsy]l- 
vania company paid the Baldwin Locomotive Works $19,057 each, 
more than four times the:cost. 

“Similarily, the New York Central farmed out 27 jobs with 
the Rome Locomotive Company, 41 with the American and 9 
with the Lima, the costs ranging between $16,360 and $17,000 
for each locomotive, whereas the average cost of the same work 
in the New York Central shops in 1920 had been $5,773, or about 
one-third the amount. 

“While the exact charge for the work done at ‘cost plus’ 
has not yet been ascertained, it is plain from the terms of the 
contracts that the cost will be very much more than if done in 
the railroad shops, and quite likely will exceed the extremely 
high costs cited above. Cost plus contracts between the Baldwin 
company and the New York Central, the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Burlington, the Milwaukee and other roads, stipulate that in ad- 
dition to cost of materials and labor, 110 per cent shall be added 
to the labor cost (whith is usually from one-half to two-thirds 
of the entire cost) for overhead, and to the total cost thus com- 
puted an additional 15 per cent will be added for profit. The 
Davenport Locomotive Company, in contracts with the Burling- 
ton and other roads, provides for the addition of 5 per cent to 
material cost, 125 per cent to labor cost and then takes 20 per 
cent of the total cost as profit. The contracts of the Rome 
Locomotive Company provide for similar percentages. 

“Nothing more is needed to prove the excessive natute of 
these charges than a glance at similar contracts made by small 
companies, which add for overhead only 10 to 40 per cent and 
approximately 10 per cent for profit. The Scullin Steel Com- 
pany’s contract with the Missouri & North Arkansas provides for 
15 per cent added to cost of material, plus 10 per cent profit, 
and the same terms are made by the N. C. & St. L. shop to the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern. The Pittsburgh Boiler & Machine Com- 
pany’s contract with the Frisco calls for 15 per cent added to 
material cost and 65 per cent to labor cost, with no other profit. 
In the regular railroad shops, of course, it is only necessary to 
cover overhead and other expense, and it may be remarked that 
these charges will continue to run while the shops are operating 
part time or shut down entirely, in order to give work to private 
companies at immense profit. 

“Similar practice with regard to repair work on freight cars 
has been far more extensive than for locomotives, although it 
has not been possible to secure as accurate information as to 
comparative costs in individual instances. Nevertheless, definite 
figures have been obtained showing that important trunk lines 
have contracted with private concerns for the repair of at least 
32,000 cars of various types. Information as to other contracts 
has been received, which, however, do not show the number of 
cars covered. <A conservative estimate of the total number 
would be 50,000. The Baltimore & Ohio alone has had 12,800 
cars repaired by the American Car & Foundry Company, the 
Ralston Steel Car Company and similar concerns, and the lat- 
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ter company contracted with the Norfolk & Western for the 
repair of 9,000 of its cars. In fact, the Ralston Company’s con- 
tracts cover 11,500 of the 32,000 cars of which we have record. 
As the situation of the Ralston company is typical, and as it has 
contracts for about one-third of the work under contracts con- 
cerning which definite information is at hand, the prices charged 
by it in comparison with the cost of the same work in railroad 
shops is sufficient to give a very good idea of the excessive 
charges under all the contracts. 

“A careful estimate made by experts shows that the repair 
work for which the Ralston company is being paid at the rate 
of about $1,800 per car could be done in the company shops for 
approximately one-half of this amount, or $900. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that the excess cost of having these 32,000 cars re- 
paired by private concerns will total $28,800,000. If the estimate 
of 50,000 cars is correct, the aggregate excess will be $45,000,000. 

“To sum up the entire situation, it is plain that if the rail- 
roads are permitted to pursue the policy of diverting equipment 
repairs to private companies at exorbitant charges, the cost of 
work on locomotives will be at least three times what it should 
be, and the total bill for car repairing will be approximately dou- 
bled. Locomotive repair costs for the entire transportation sys- 
tem amount to at least $500,000,000 a year and car repairs are 
approximately $400,000,000. The locomotive repair bill under the 
private contract system would be raised to $1,500,000,000 an- 
nually, and the car repair bill would be $800,000,000, a total ex- 
cess of $1,400,000,000, which the public will pay in taxes, through 
the railroad subsidy, to further enrich the owners of railroad 
equipment concerns, who are also the real owners of the rail- 
roads. If only one-half of the repair work is thus diverted, the 
excess will be $700,000,000. 

“This is only one phase of the situation, the other (in which 
we are even more vitally and directly interested) being the starv- 
ing out of the machinists’ organizations in railroad shops, which is 
a preliminary to a drive which will be made upon all railroad labor 
organizations, and is one part evidently of the nation-wide anti- 
union campaign admittedly being waged by the group of capi- 
talists centering about the Morgan banking system and its affil- 
iated industrial and transportation concerns, of which the U. S. 
Steel Corporation is one of the most active.” 


Statement From Cuyler 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives, gave out the following statement: 

“At the very moment when real progress is being made in 
securing harmony and co-operation between the railroads and 
their employes, statements are being made to the public, which, 
whether intended or not, will impede these steps of progress, and 
if such statements are accepted without question, utterly deceive 
the public as to the facts. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered an in- 
quiry into the subject of railroad repairs. The Railroad Labor 
Board has just started a hearing in Chicago on the subject of 
railroad working conditions. The railroads are co-operating with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the Railroad 
Labor Board in an effort to arrive at the facts, and the proper 
conclusions to be drawn from the facts. 

“In spite of this, Mr. W. Jett Lauck, on behalf of the Ma- 


chinists’ Union, issued to the newspapers from Washington, on 


Sunday, an inflammatory statement; in opening the hearings be- 
fore the Railroad Labor Board in Chicago, Mr. B. M. Jewell made 
another speech of the same character, utterly extraneous to the 
subjects under consideration, and today Mr. Lauck, from Wash- 
ington, issues another statement full of insinuation and false 
conclusions. 

“These, it would seem, are evidences of a concerted move- 
ment to appeal to the public over the heads of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Railroad Labor Board, and to 
confuse the effort to deal with the subjects in controversy in an 
orderly manner, The public should be on its guard against such 
obvious propaganda. 

“The railroad companies are preparing to present under oath 
the facts concerning equipment repairs to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. From the facts available to me, I am con- 
fident that the investigation of the Commission will confirm the 
following statements: 

“1. Under the transportation act the railroads are bound 
by rigid restrictions as to what they may pay out for repairs 
and maintenance. 

“During the period covered by most of the so-called excessive 
charges, the railroads were guaranteed net earnings equal to 
those of the federal control period. For this guaranty period the 
law specifically excludes all unusual or disproportionate charges. 
For the period since September 1 the law limits railroad expenses 
to such items as may be justified ‘under an honest, efficient 
and economical management, and reasonable expenditures for 
maintenance of way, structures and equipments.’ 

“It is manifest that for a railroad to incur improper charges 
for repairing its equipment would invite loss of earnings the com- 
pany has every motive to conserve. 

“2. The work given to outside shops was given last spring 
and summer when the capacity of the railroad shops was abso- 
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lutely exhausted; the railroads are not now giving repair work 
to outside shops and depriving railroad employes of the work 
unless for reasons of economy or speed; such reductions in forces 
as are being made in railroad shops are the result of falling off 
in business. 

“3. The figures quoted as to the relative costs of repairs in 
railroad shops and in outside shops are misleading for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


A.—The costs charged against repairs in railroad shops include no 
charges for interest on investment, depreciation, overhead expenses. 
l’rivate companies must include such items in their costs. 

b.—Average costs in railroad and outside shops are not compar- 
able for the reason that in order to conserve capacity and to secure 
the greatest possible results in the quickest possible time the railroads 
placed with the locomotive building companies a large amount of their 
heavy repairs, reserving for their own shops the lighter grade of work. 

C.—The vitally important factor is that it was necessary to get 
the work done at the earliest possible moment; and the railroads 
secured from the outside firms the best terms obtainable to get the 
job done. 


“4. When the railroads were returned to private operation 
there was an abnormal percentage of cars and locomotives in 
bad order requiring repairs. The excess of bad order equipment 
was beyond the capacity of the railway shops, and the railway 
labor engaged in the repair of cars had declined in efficiency and 
output. These abnormal conditions required abnormal remedies 
to meet them. It was a matter of time and economy to utilize 
all the facilities of the equipment concerns of the country for 
these repairs, 

“5. That there is absolutely no truth in the charge that 
banks and railroad companies are in a ‘conspiracy’ against labor, 
the ‘open shop,’ or upon any other controverted point. 

“A half truth is as bad as a whole lie. The statements re- 
ferred to have been given a deceptive plausibility by the clever 
use of half truths. The whole truth will be ascertained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the public advised by 
that body as to the facts.” 


REPAIR COST INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A formal order providing for an investigation of repair 
costs by railroads has been issued by the Commission in No. 
12066, Construction and Repair of Railway Equipment. That 
the Commission planned such an investigation was disclosed 
by Chairman Clark before the Senate interstate commerce sub- 
committee January 5, when testimony was being heard on the 
Frelinghuysen substitute bill for section 10 of the Clayton act. 
The order follows: 

It having been reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that common carriers by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce 
-\ct have caused and are causing certain of their locomotives and 
other equipment to be constructed and repaired at construction 01 
repair shops other than their own, and have purchased and are pur- 
chasing from or through such shops material and supplies used_ in 
such construction and repair, at costs in excess of those for simila: 
construction and repairs in their own shops, including material and 
supplies therefor, in disregard of efficient and economical manage- 
ment, resulting in unreasonable expenditures, and otherwise con- 
trary to law: 

_ It is ordered, That the Commission, upon its own motion and 
without formal pleading, enter upon a proceeding of inquiry and in- 
— into and concerning the matters and things above set 
orth; 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding be set for hearing at 
such times and places, and that such persons be required to appear 
and testify, or to produce such books, documents and papers, as the 
Commission may hereafter direct: and that the investigation be car- 
ried on in the meantime by such other means or methods as ma) 
he deemed appropriate; 

And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order he served 
upon each common carrier by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


LABOR BOARD HEARING ON RULES 


Hearing on Miscellaneous Docket No. 101-1, in the matter of 
rules and regulations, began before the Railway Labor Board in 
Chicago, January 10. The act creating the Labor Board provided 
for the disposition of these rules and regulations in addition to 
the wage scale, which has already been adjusted. 

The petition of the labor organizations in this case is that 
the national agreements made between the federal government 
and the workers during the time of government control be con- 
tinued. In support of this petition, B. M. Jewell, president of the 
railway employees’ section of the American Federation of Labor, 
voiced an opinion, the first day of the proceeding, that abroga- 
tion of these agreements would place the railroads in position to 
hamper the work of the various labor organizations and possibly 
to make them entirely powerless in the future. He said these 
agreements were all based on the principle that all men perform- 
ing the same character of work fell naturally into the same class 
of labor and as such were entitled to the same rates of pay and 
the same working conditions. Removal of the agreements would 
mean, in the opinion of Mr. Jewell, that the railroads could arbi- 
trarily decide the class of a man’s labor and so regulate his 
wages, hcurs, and working conditions. 

The workers, at the first day of the hearing, also petitioned 
the Board to pray the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
an investigation of the alleged practice among the roads of hav- 
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ing engine and car repairs made in other than their own shops. 
The Board indicated that it would take the petition under ad- 
visement. 


Late in the afternoon session of the first day, E. T. Whiter, 
chairman of the managers’ committee, appearing for the carriers, 
began reading into the records a vast number of decisions on 
questions which had arisen under these rules. By noon of the 
second day this reading had proceeded as far as rule No. 12, re- 
garding the apportionment of overtime among various shifts, 
when Mr. Whiter was interrupted by Chairman Barton, and sub- 
jected to a series of questions by the Chairman and the other 
Board members, who sought to find what the carriers were at- 
tempting to show by these decisions. 


Mr. Whiter said the decisions would serve to show that the 
roads were operating under a tremendous handicap as long as 
these agreements have been in operation. He stated that if the 
agreements were continued or perpetuated these decisions most 
of which the carriers deemed unjust, as well as other amend- 
ments and supplements to the original agreements would become 
parts of the agreements. All of the decisions read, he said, in- 
volved the payment of men for work not performed, a condition, 
he stated, which. never had existed as a general practice in any 
other industry in the United States. 


The roads contend that, inasmuch as these agreements were 
entered into with the men at a time when the heads of the roads 
had nothing to say about the matter, it is unfair to expect the 
roads to accept them now. Mr. Whiter further stated that, with 
all due respect to the Board, it would be an impossible task for 
it to compile a code of rules that could be made to operate suc- 
cessfully over the entire country. He suggested that the Board 
set aside these agreements and allow the individual roads to get 
together with their employees in order to draft rules governing 
that road and its employees only. 


He said he believed 90 per cent of the roads could do this 


successfully, and in the case of the other 10 per cent, the Board: 


could handle the matter if no agreement could be reached. Mr. 
Hunt, of the Board, made the point that such a condition of af- 
fairs would in reality make the Board a fixer of individual rules 
and wages, just as the Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
fixer of rates, but Mr. Whitter declared that, in his opinion, the 
number of disputes under such a plan would not be large, inas- 
much as the individual road and its employees were better able 
to arrive at conclusions governing merely themselves than any 
body would be in making rules governing the whole country. 


NATIONAL ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


The National Conference of State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions held its convention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 12. One of the principal addresses was made by Charles 
Piez, president of the Link Belt Company, who spoke on “The 
Baneful Influence of National Adjustment Boards from the Pub- 
lic’s Standpoint.” 


“One of the biggest mistakes our legislators ever made,” 
said Mr. Piez, “was exempting the labor unions from liability 
under the Sherman act, as was done in the Clayton act. This 
piece of legislation, as well as the Adamson law, increasing the 
wages of the railroad workers 25 per cent and establishing the 
8-hour day, were wrung from Congress by methods which were 
little short of intimidation. It is now proposed by the railroad 
workers that the national agreements entered into during the 
time of war should be continued. This would necessarily con- 
tinue the inefficiency of the roads which held during that time 
due to the men holding government positions. Once having vir- 








tual control of the roads, which would practically be the case’ 


under these agreements, it would be only a step for the unions 
to attempt to gain control of the other industries. The argu- 
ments at present being made before the Labor Board are, there- 
a of vital interest to every manufacturer in the United 
tates.” 


W. H. Stackhouse, of French & Hecht, Springfield, O., 
speaking on the subject of “Industrial Freedom,” said: ‘“Sec- 
tion 302 of the railroad act provides for the formation of a 
humber of adjustment boards; but its language is very plain 
and capable of only one interpretation—namely, that these boards 
may only be formed on agreement between the roads involved 
and their employes. The labor unions are now petitioning the 
Railroad Labor Board for the perpetuation of the national agree- 
ments made during the time of federal control, which agree- 
ments include the acceptance of the national adjustment boards 
formed at that time. Under the conditions of section 302, the 
Railroad Labor Board has no jurisdiction to agree to this peti- 
uon, because doing so would clearly be the creating of adjust- 
ment boards in violation of that section. I am firmly of the 
opinion that the petition now before the Labor Board is the work 
of the labor leaders, not the laboring man. The individual 
worker on the railroad does not want his troubles taken to a 
tribunal such as a national adjustment board would be, if he 
Can obtain justice and satisfaction by taking the matter up 
with the road which is in better position to know the circum- 
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stances. His chances of securing quick adjustment are much 
better in the latter case.” 

Three resolutions were adopted by the conference. The 
first related to immigration principles. The second declared for 
the open shop, and the third went rather deeply into the present 
labor union-railroad controversy. 

This resolution protested against further action to continue 
national agreements and national adjustment boards on the 
following grounds: 


1. That railroad conditions vary in different sections of the coun- 


try and even on different roads in the same locality, thus making it 
impossible to properly take care of controversies with any but local 
adjustment boards. 

2. That the continued prohibition of piecework in the railroad 


shops will make it impossible to obtain efficiency in this class of work 
and will have the tendency to spread the abolition of piecework to 
other industries. 

3. That under these agreements the railroads will be forced to 
continue to pay men for work not performed, or to pay them two or 
more days’ pay for work performed in one day or less. 

4. That the present unjust seniority right will be continued which 
make it impossible for the railroads to promote meritorious men and 
to lay off the most incompetent men in times of slack work. 

5. That it will be necessary for the railroads to continue, as at 
present, to keep the required number of men at work in various 
localities where this number may either be greater or less than 
actually needed. 


POINDEXTER ANTI-STRIKE BILL 


Senator Poindexter said January 12 that unless Senator La 
Follette called up for consideration his motion to reconsider 
passage by the Senate of the Poindexter anti-strike bill within 
the next few days, he would force action in the matter. Sen- 
ator La Follette had announced he would call the matter up on 
January 10, but he did not do so. 


FILING OF TARIFFS AND PROTESTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An almost intolerable situation has come about in the sus- 
pension machinery of the Commission because neither carriers 
nor shippers are giving hearty attention to the rules governing 
the filing of tariffs and protests looking toward their suspen- 
sion. Carriers are sending in tariffs for filing without making 
lucid explanations as to what the tariff is intended to accom- 
plish. The tariff filing agents are not sending along what is 
technically known as the “file 54” letter of explanation. 

Shippers are equally negligent. They are making protests 
against tariffs without much more than giving the number of 
the tariff or tariffs they think obnoxious. They are also wir- 
ing in protests against designated tariffs, the wire containing 
a promise that it will be followed by a detailed exposition of 
the reasons causing the protest. In many cases the promised 
illumination does not follow. 

Every failure on the part of carrier or shipper puts on the 
Commission’s tariff-checking and clerical force, work supposed 
to be done by the filing agent or the protestant. It is required 
now to work overtime practically every day and on Sundays. 

The Commission, of course, could suspend or return tariffs 
not accompanied by proper explanations, but it is not inclined 
to do that. Indiscriminate suspension inevitably would result 
in the suspension of tariffs made necessary by the Commis- 
sion’s decision in some particular case. In the same way, failure 
by the Commission to suspend a tariff against which a protest . 
has been filed, in many instances, would force the filing of 
formal complaints. 

It is believed, however, to be certain that unless there is 
reformation on the part of both carriers and shippers in the 
matter of furnishing information, the Commission will be forced 
to put both carriers and shippers to unnecessary expense in 
connection with the filing and suspension of tariffs. The Com- 
mission’s force, it is asserted by men familiar with that phase ' 
of the work, is not large enough to gather the information that 
could be used to justify tariffs not fully explained by the car- 
rier, or for the suspension of a tariff against which a pro forma 
protest had been made by a shipper. 


The Commission’s force is composed of men competent to 
dig out all the facts in connection with any tariff, but they 
have not the first hand information that is in the possession 
of the carrier or the shipper. They have not the time to dig 
into thousands of tariffs to make the case for or against a tariff. 
On the other hand, it is believed to be obvious that an agent 
knows exactly why the tariff should be allowed to become op- 
erative. If his principal has not furnished sufficient informa- 
tion to justify the proposed rate, rule or regulation, it becomes 
almost necessary to suspend, if the shipper makes any kind 
of a showing at all. 


It is suspected that traffic managers for shippers also, at 
times, are not given the information needed to show the Com- 
mission why an investigation should be ordered. This is par- 
ticularly true of traffic managers for commercial organizations. 
The answer to both, so far as the men of the Commission are 
concerned, is that if the principals are not enough interested 
to make their cases informally, they may have to do so formally 
and at much greater expense. 
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The Commission’s tariff force bears the same relation to 
the Commission that the tariff agents bear to their principals, 
or the traffic managers of commercial organizations bear to the 
members of such organizations. The tariff men of the Com- 
mission must furnish information for the commissioners. They 
must act on dozens of cases each day, and if the tariff agents 
and commercial traffic managers have not furnished enough 
information to make the work of the Commission’s tariff men 
nothing more than that of checking the references contained 
in the protest or in the explanation of the tariff agent, the speed 
with which cases are handled must be decreased by exactly 
the time used in doing what might be called research work. 

The man who protests is presumed to know why he will 
be hurt if the tariff against which he has filed objection is 
allowed to become operative, and to know it so well that he 
can give all the tariff references and make a map or diagram 
of the situation. The carrier tariff agent is also presumed to 
know why the tariff should be allowed to become operative and 
should be able to make a map or diagram showing the existing 
and proposed tariff situation. 

Maps and diagrams are most welcome things in the tariff 
section of the Commission’s bureau of traffic. The late John 
M. Jones, than whom, as acknowledged by the railroad men, 
there was no better tariff man in the country, would never dis: 
cuss a tariff or rate situation without making a rough diagram. 
His was not a descriptive-geometry mind, able to visualize the 
rate situation resulting from a proposed tariff and to carry it 
around for ready reference. Therefore, he insisted on a map 
or diagram as the best aid to a proper understanding of what 
was or what would be. 

Sometimes tariff men appear to be ashamed to make maps 
or diagrams; but Jones was not. He did not profess to be 
able to visualize every square mile of territory in the United 
States. The making of a map or a diagram is not the sign of 
amateurishness in the tariff or traffic business. 

The Commission, twice within the year, has jogged ship- 
pers and carriers in this matter, but the two joggings have not 
had the effect of making them present their cases in such a 
way that the men in the suspension part of the tariff section 
can readily perceive the points that are being attempted. The 
first notice on the subject was given under date of May 21 
and the second under date of December 28, 1920. 

Dilatoriness on the part of protesting shippers several times 
recently has caused suspension notices to be issued at the last 
hour of the last day prior to the effective date of the tariff 
service of notice on the carriers, in a number of cases, has 
not been accomplished until after the tariffs have become ef- 
fective. Carriers have not, thus far, refused to recognize the 
suspensions as having been made in time, but there is always 
the possibility of some carrier refusing to accept service of the 
notice after the effective hour of the tariff. Time and again, 
notices of suspension have been left at the doors of the offices 
of the statutory agents long after business hours. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the courts would recognize such serv- 
ice as valid. 

In cases where notice of suspension was not given three 
or four days before the effective date of the tariff, it has been 
necessary for the railroad agents to collect the higher charges, 
because they did not know the tariff had been suspended. In 
every case in which the notice was served, even in business 
hours of the day preceding the effective date, the higher charges 
have been collected. Every freight bill rendered on account of 
a suspended tariff means the creation of a file of correspond- 
ence. Prompt and complete information by filing agents and 
protesting shippers would avoid every case of this kind. 


C.N.S. & M. RATE HEARING 


Hearing on No. 11558, a petition of the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad, was held before Examiner Carter in Chi- 
cago, January 10. To this road was granted a raise from two 
to three cents per mile on interstate rates by the Commission 
and a raise on intrastate rates of from 2 to 2.7 cents in the 
state of Wisconsin by the Wisconsin commission. No advance 
in rates was, however, allowed by the Illinois commission, the 
present case being opened to dispose of the alleged discrimina- 
tion which the railroad says exists between interstate and intra- 
state passenger fares on its line. 

Carl D. Jackson, of the Wisconsin Commission, was present 
at the hearing, and made a statement to the effect that the Wis- 
consin Commission was not prepared to recognize the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission over intrastate 
electric line fares. Hearing on the amended petition is to take 
place before the Wisconsin commission in the near future, and 
Mr. Jackson explained ihat this statement was made merely to 
eover that body in case its decision and that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not coincide. 

The road, represented by Ralph R. Bradley, general counsel, 
placed on the stand Mr. Thompson, assistant to its president, 
who introduced a number of exhibits showing revenue expenses 
of the road for the year ending October 31, 1920, and the esti- 
mated figures for the current year. Further exhibits purported 
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to show the book value of the property, the preliminary results 
of a revaluation now in process of being made, and the amount 
of money raised on the company’s notes during the four years 
of its existence, which totaled some $270,000 at an average in- 
terest of 8.58 per cent. Mr. Thompson stated that, owing to 
present business conditions, it is estimated that the business of 
the road would fall off at least 10 per cent during 1921, but 
that it would not be possible to cut down the service on account 
of this reduction in business. He read into the records figures 
which he stated showed a decline of more than 50 per cent in 
the merchants’ despatch business of the North Shore Line be 
tween July and December, 1920. 

In cross-examination, Morton D. Culver, assistant attorney- 
general of Iliinois, sought information as to whether or not the 
present conditions would not also effect a reduction in the 
operating costs of the road. Mr. Thompson admitted that it 
might effect a saving in the cost of track labor, and that the 
coming year would undoubtedly witness a gradual decline in 
the cost of power. On the other hand, he said, it was expected 
that the cost of equipment would be considerably higher dur- 
ing 1921. 

The witness was also questioned regarding the movement of 
cars over public highways, under contract with the various 
municipalities in Illinois, and with regard to the number of 
stops made by certain local trains. On question by the exam- 
iner, Mr. Culver stated that he was endeavoring to show that 
the C. N. S. & M. was, in fact, a street-car line, particularly in- 
so far as its local service was concerned, and that, as such, the 
Commission had no jurisdiction to grant it a raise in rate. As 
a further proof of his contentions he brought forth the informa- 
tion that in most of the towns and villages along the way in 
Illinois a flat rate is charged for rides between any town and 
the adjacent towns, regardless of the station or stop at which 
the ride begins. He claimed this showed that the present rates 
on local traffic were not made on a mileage basis. 

Representatives of a number of the municipalities concerned 
were present at the afternoon session and joined in petitioning 
for a further hearing, stating that through some misunderstand- 
ing they had not been notified of the hearing until after it began. 
Mr. Culver also asked a continuance so as to allow the Illinois 
commission to analyze the figures submitted by the petitioners. 
It was agreed to waive briefs in case the Commission should 
decide not to grant the continuance. 


INTRASTATE RATE ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Information received by John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National. Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, indicates that the first case involving the question of 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over intra- 
state rates to reach the United States Supreme Court probably 
will be that brought by the railroads in Wisconsin to enjoin 
the state authorities from enforcing the state law governing 
passenger fares. The carriers obtained the injunction sought, 
and the attorney-general has appealed direct to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The United States District Court of New York, in which 
the attorney-general of New York brought suit against the 
United States and the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
entered an order directing the defendants to appear January 22 
and show cause why the injunction prayed for in that case 
should not be issued. This is the suit in which a direct attack 
is made on the order of the Commission in the New York pas- 
senger fare case. 

The appeal of the railroad commission of Wisconsin, John 
J. Blaine, attorney-general of Wisconsin, and Frank C. Meyer, 
district attorney of Grant County, Wisconsin, in the case in 
which the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy obtained an injunction 
prohibiting the state authorities from interfering with the ap- 
plication of the increase in passenger fares authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reached the United States 
Supreme Court January 10. It will be docketed. The appeal 
was granted by the District Court of the United States, Eastern 
District of Wisconsin. It is the first case growing out of the 
existing intrastate rate situation to reach the Supreme Court. 


FARMERS’ RESOLUTION IN SENATE 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, has submitted to the Senate 
a resolution adopted by the annual convention of the American 
Farm Bureau at Indianapolis, Ind., in favor of the enactment 
of legislation authorizing the several states to regulate intra- 
state railroad rates and local distribution of cars. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce. 


N, C. & ST. L. BONDS. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, in Finance Docket 
No. 1173, has applied to the Commission for authority to issue 
$495,000 worth of 5 per cent general mortgage bonds for the 
purpose of reimbursing its treasury and providing itself with 
proper working capital. 
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CLAIM FOR DAMAGE TO VEGETABLES 


No. 118—October Term, 1920. 
A. L. Bracht, Petitioner, On Writ of Certiorari to 
: vs. the Kansas City Court of 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Rail- Appeals of the State of 
way Company. Missouri. 


(January 3, 1921.) 
Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the Court. 


June 10, 1918, the petitioner delivered to respondent rail- 
way company at Ingleside, Tex., a carload of vegetables con- 
signed to himself at Dallas, Tex., a point off its lines, where he 
intended to sell them. He accepted a bill of lading upon the 
face of which was plainly printed: ‘For use only between points 
within the state of Texas.” It contained no reference to a 
diversion or reshipment; and the record discloses no rule or 
regulation by the state statutes or authorities on that subject. 

The car moved over respondent’s road to Waco and then 
over the M. K. & T. Railway to Dallas, where it appears to 
have arrived promptly with contents in good condition. Upon 
petitioner’s request, made after such arrival, the M. K. & T. 
Railway forwarded the car to Kansas City over its own lines, 
took up the original bill of lading and issued an interstate one 
acknowledging receipt of the vegetables at Dallas. When the 
car reached Kansas City the contents were in bad condition and 
thereupon petitioner sued respondent as the initial carrier, 
claiming a right to recover damages under the Carmack amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act (34 Stat. 584, c. 3591). 

The court below held that the provisions in interstate tariffs 
permitting reconsignment or change of destination did not apply, 
that the carrier only agreed to transport to Dallas and was not 
liable for damage sustained beyond that point. 

Respondent’s contract appears to have related only to a 
movement between points in the same state. It had no notice 
or reason to suppose that the freight would pass beyond the 
destination specified. The original undertaking was an intra- 
state transaction, subject, of course, to any applicable rules 
and regulations prescribed by state authority. The record dis- 
closes none; and we are unable to say as matter of federal 
law that the tariff schedules for interstate shipments or the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act constituted part of 
the agreement. The general principles announced in Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. Texas; 204 U. S. 403, 411, are ap- 
plicable. Ohio R. R. Commission vs. Worthington, 225 U. S. 
101, Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 
U. S. 111, and similar cases are not controlling. They involved 
controversies concerning carriage between points in the same 
state which was really but part of an interstate or foreign move- 
ment reasonably to be anticipated by the contracting parties— 
a recognized step towards a destination outside the state. The 
distinctions are elucidated in Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. vs. Sabine 
Tram Co. Here neither shipper nor respondent had in contem- 
plation any movement beyond the point specified and the con- 
tract between them must be determined from the original bill of 
lading and the local laws and regulations. Affirmed. 


SILK CLASSIFICATION CASE 


No. 424—October Term, 1920. 
Director General of Railroads et al. On a Certificate from the 
4 United States Circuit 
Vs. Court of Appeals for the 
The Viscose Company. Third Circuit. 
(January 3, 1921.) 

Mr. Justice Clarke delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Silk, artificial and natural, had been accepted by the rail- 
way carriers of the country for transportation as freight for 
many years prior to the action which gave rise to the question 
which the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit has 
certified herein to this Court and it had been classified in 
tariffs as first class. On January 21, 1920, Walker D. Hines, 
as Director General of Railroads, authorized an amendment or 
supplement to the appropriate freight tariff schedule so as to 
cancel the published classification and rates on such silk and 
to so amend rule 3 of “Consolidated Freight Classification No. 
1” as to inelude it among the articles “that will not be ac- 
cepted for shipment.” 

On the 28th of January, 1920, the supplement thus author- 
ized was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
become effective on the 29th day of February following, and 
if no other action had been taken the result would have been to 
have excluded such silks from shipment as freight after the 
effective date, for after that date there would not have been 
any published rate applicakle to them. 

The appellee, The Viscose Company, is an extensive manu- 
facturer of artificial silk. eighty per cent of which “it main- 
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tains” must be shipped as freight, and, claiming that it would 
suffer great and irreparable damage if the supplement to the 
tariff proposed by the appellants were allowed to become ef- 
fective, on February 26th, three days before it would have taken 
effect, the company applied for and obtained a temporary, and 
later on a permanent, injunction from the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
restraining the Director General of Railroads and the other 
appellants: 

(1) “From putting into effect and enforcing the provisions 
of the said supplement No. 2 to ‘Consolidated Freight Classifi 
cation No. 1, designed to cancel the existing classification of 
artificial silk as a commodity of freight,’ and 

(2) “From refusing to accept from The Viscose Company 
artificial or fibre silk for transportation under classifications 
which existed prior to the effective date of said supplement, 
or under such other classification as may be put into effect 
thereafter.” 

An appeal from the District Court carried the case to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which certifies to this Court the ques- 
tion: 

“Did the District Court have jurisdiction to decide the mat- 
ter raised by the complainant’s bill and thereupon to annul the 
said action of the Director General of Railroads and enjoin the 
carriers from complying therewith?” 

Appellants contend that exclusive initial jurisdiction over 
the controversy here involved is in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that the appellees should have applied to that 
tribunal for relief. It is argued that the proposed supplement, 
striking silks from the first class in the tariffs filed was a change 
in classification and that the change in rule 3, adding them to 
the list of commodities which would not be accepted for ship- 
ment as freight, was a change of regulation and that over the 
reasonableness of both of these the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is given exclusive initial jurisdiction by sections 1, 3. 
6, 13 and 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act (34 Stat. 584, as 
amended 36 Stat. 539). 

On the other hand, it is argued by the appellees that for 
a common carrier to exclude a commodity from the tariffs and 
to refuse to accept it for shipment is neither classification nor 
regulation, and that an attempt to do such a thing presents a 
question of law for the courts—that exclusion is not classifica- 
tion nor regulation. 

Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act makes it the duty 
of all carriers subject to its provisions to provide and furnish 
“transportation upon reasonable request therefor’ * * * “to 
establish, observe and enforce just and reasonable classifica- 
tions of property for transportation” * * * “and just and 
reasonable regulations and practices affecting classification. 
rates or tariffs’ * *.* and.all other matters relating to or 
connected with “the receiving, handling, transporting, storing 
and delivery of property.” (36 Stat. 539, 545, 546.) 

Section 3 of the act makes it unlawful for any carrier 
* * * to subject * * * “any particular description of 
traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
in any respect whatsoever.” (24 Stat. 379, 380.) 


Section 6 requires every carrier to print and file with the 
Commission schedules in form prescribed, showing * * * the 
classification of freight in force * * * and any rules or 
regulations which in any wise change, affect or determine * * * 
the value of the service rendered to the shipper. (34 Stat. 584, 
586.) 


Section 13 gives to any person or corporation the right to 
apply to the Commission for relief on account of “anything done 
or omitted to be done” by any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act “in contravention of the provisions there- 
of.” (36 Stat. 539, 550.) 

And section 15 declares that whenever there is filed ‘a new 
individual or joint classification or any new individual or joint 
regulation or practice” the Commission shall have power to 
suspend the operation of such schedule, classification, regula- 
tion or practice until, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
an investigation shall be made, and if the proposed classifica- 
tion or regulation is found to be unreasonable or otherwise 
in violation of the act, the Commission may find what will be 
just and reasonable in the premises and may require the car- 
rier thereafter to conform to its finding. (36 Stat. 539, 552.) 

The power to suspend classifications or regulations when 
issued by the President was taken away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the “Act to provide for the opera- 
tion of transportation systems while under Federal control,” 
ete. (40.Stat. 451, 456), but the power over them after hear- 
ing remained, and the power to suspend was restored when 
“The Transportation Act, 1920,” approved February 28, 1920. 
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became effective (41 Stat. 456, 487). The action of the Director 
General of Railroads, under consideration in this case, may, 
therefore, be treated as if it had been taken by a carrier sub- 
ject to the act. 

Without more, these references to the Interstate Commerce 
Act are sufficient to show that if the proposed change in the 
tariffs, and in the rule, which we are considering, constituted 
a change of classification or of regulation within the meaning 
of the Commerce Act, there was ample and specific provision 
made therein for dealing with the situation through the Com- 
mission—for suspending the supplement or rule or annulling 
either or both if investigation proved the change to be unrea- 
sonable, and for providing for just treatment of shippers in the 
future. Strangely enough, it is a shipper not a carrier which 
here seeks to exclude the latter from this extensive jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. 

The certificate does not state what the purpose of the Di- 
rector General of Railroads was in attempting to make the pro- 
posed change, but whether it was to permanently refuse to 
carry artificial silk as freight because of its value or of the 
risk involved, or for any other reason, or whether the action 
was taken to clear the way for putting into effect a commodity 
rate higher than the first-class rate (as might be done under 
appropriate conditions, Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Texas, 
vs. I. & G. N. Railway Co., 32 I. C. C. Rep. 247, 255; Wheeling 
Corrugating Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 18 I. C. C. 
125, 126), in either case it was necessary that the published 
classification of rates should be withdrawn by change of the 
tariffs on file and that notice should be given, through rule or 
regulation, that the silk would not be accepted for shipment in 
the future. Thus the supplement involved a changé in the con- 
tents of previously filed classification lists and in a rule or regu- 
lation of the carriers. 

That “exclusion is not classification” is an arresting but 
illusory expression. Classification in carrier rate-making prac- 
tice is grouping—the associating in a designated list, commodi- 
ties, which, because of their inherent quality or value, or of the 
risks involved in shipment, or because of the manner or volume 
in which they are shipped or loaded, and the like, may justly 
and conveniently be given similar rates. To exclude a com- 
modity from all classes is classification of it in as real a sense 
and with as definite an effect as to include it in any one of the 
usual classes. To strike artificial silk from the first class and 
to include it in the “prohibited list’ which, for any cause, the 
earrier refuses to accept as freight, classifies it and sets it 
apart in a group subject to special treatment, as much as if 
it had been changed to the second class. We cannot doubt 
that the “exclusion” in this case was an attempted “classifica- 
tion,” and that the proposed change in rule 3 was an attempted 
change of regulation, applicable to artificial silks, and that when 
challenged by the shipper the reasonableness of both presented 
a question for decision within the exclusive initial jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Confirmation of this conclusion may be found in Lake-and- 
Rail Butter and Egg Rates, 29 I. C. C. Rep. 45. There carriers 
on the Great Lakes issued a supplement to their tariffs (as was 
done here) adding to the list of commodities which would not 
be accepted for shipment, among other articles, butter, poultry 
and eggs. This was defended on the ground that such traffic 
required refrigeration at a cost greater than it would bear. 
Upon complaint by shippers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the proposed action was unreasonable, the supple- 
ment was promptly suspended and upon full hearing -it was held 
that the refusal to carry such commodities in the past and the 
attempt to fortfy such refusal for the future by filing tariffs 
declining in terms to receive them, were unduly prejudicial to 
the traffic involved, and, the request of shippers for such trans- 
portation being held reasonable, an order that it be furnished 
was authorized. 

The contention of the carriers, faintly made, that the com- 
mon law and not the interstate commerce act furnished the 
measure of their obligation to the public was promptly over- 
ruled by the Commission, informed, as it was, by wide experience 
in traffic affairs and in the administration of the act. 

The importance to the commerce of the country of the 
exclusive, initial jurisdiction which Congress has committed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission need not be repeated and 
cannot be overstated (Texas & Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Abilene 
Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. vs. 
United States, 215 U. S. 481; Morrisdale Coal Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co., 230 U. S. 304; Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 
352; Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. American Tie Co., 234 U. S. 
138, 146; Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Clark Coal Co., 238 U. S. 
456, 469, and Loomis vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 240 U. S. 43, 
49), and, concluding, as we do, that this case falls plainly within 
that jurisdiction, the question asked by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals must be answered in the negative. 

Question answered, No. 


Our corps of experts in Washington is at the serv- 
ice of subscribers for THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Evidence Insufficient to Show Agreement to Pay Increased Rate: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Evidence that a 
shipper, who had a contract with a shipping agent which speci- 
fied the freight, had informed the agent with reference to a 
prior contract that it had an arrangement with a foreign gov- 
ernment for shipment at the contract rate, under which it could 
recover any excess it was required to pay, but that, with ref- 
erence to the contract in controversy, it had insisted on holding 
the shipping agent to the contract rate, held insufficient to show 
that the contract had been modified so as to require the shipper 
to pay the increased rate necessary to obtain from the foreign 
government permit for the shipment.—Strachan Shipping Co. 
vs. Gulf States Steel Co., 268 Fed. Rept. 1. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Appeal and Error: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 2.) Where the losing 
party moves for a new trial, and also moves to set aside the 
verdict and judgment, and both motions are overruled, he may, 
by separate bills of exceptions, bring to the Court of Appeals 
the questions so raised, but it is the better practice to embody 
in one bill of exceptions all questions which may legally be 
raised therein—Washington & L. R. Co. vs. Powell, 104 S. E. 
Rept. 916. 

Pleading: 

Where error is not assigned on exceptions pendente lite, the 
case stands as if no demurrer to the petition had been filed, 
and where the petition sets forth a cause.of action, and the proof 
sustains it, it is not improper to try the case on the issue so 
made.—Ibid. 

Judgment: 

In an action against a carrier for the loss of one bale of 
cotton out of a shipment of 100 bales, of the “average” weight 
of 525 pounds and of the value of $157.50, wherein counsel 
agreed that a general verdict might be rendered, and wherein 
there was no dispute as to the value of the cotton, or as to the 
average weight of the entire shipment, a judgment for plaintiff 
on a verdict against an auditor’s finding for defendant was the 
only one that could have been framed to accord with the true 
intendment of the verdict, and was permissible.—Ibid. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Safety Appliance Act—Application to Terminal Railroad: 


A terminal railroad, four miles long, crossing other rail- 
roads, and streets on which street cars run, and on which trains 
are run at a speed of from 3 to 18 miles an hour, is within 
safety appliance act March 2, 1893, 1 (Comp, St. 8605), as 
Amended by act March 2, 1903, 2 (Comp. St. 8614), requiring a 
specified percentage of the train brakes to be coupled so as to 
be under engine control, assuming that use of the road as part 
of a main line is essential, where two independent companies 
use the road for freight trains under air control, and passenger 
trains of another company cross it.—United States vs. Northern 
Pac. Ry. Co., 41 Sup. Ct. Rept. 101. 

Safety appliance act March 2, 1893, 1 (Comp. St. 8614), re- 
quiring train brakes to be coupled so as to be under engine 
control, is not limited to operations on main line tracks, but 
applies to all trains used on any railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce.—Ibid. 

Trains, consisting of a locomotive and 40 or 48 cars, and 
operated for a distance of four miles over a terminal railroad, 
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not used for switching or. assembling cars, were “trains,” within 
safety appliance act March 3, .1893, 1 (Comp. St. 8605), as 
amended by act March 2, 1903, 2 (Comp. St. 8614).—Ibid. 

A moving locomotive with cars attached is without the pro- 
visicn of safety appliance act March 2, 1893, 1 (Comp. St. 8605), 
as amended by act March 2, 1903, 2 (Comp. St. 8614), only when 
it is not a train, as where the operation is that of switching, 
classifying and assembling cars in yards in making up trains.— 


Ibid. . 

Safety appliance act March 2, 1893, 1 (Comp. St. 8605), as 
amended by act March 2, 1903, 2 (Comp. St. 8614), requiring 
prakes to be so coupled as to be under engine control, does not 
impose on the courts any duty to to weigh the dangers incident 
to particular operations.—Ibid. 

Telegraphs and Telephones—Limitation of Liability: 

(Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where plaintiff 
delivered a telegraphic message to the government telegraph 
company at Barcelona, Spain, for transmission to New Orleans, 
which message was correctly transmitted by the Spanish and 
French telegraph systems to Havre, where it was delivered to 
defendant for further transmission by cable and land lines to 
New Orleans, and in such transmission from New York it was 
materially changed, causing serious financial loss to plaintiff, 
a regulation of defendant, unknown to plaintiff, limiting its lia- 
bility for mistakes or negligence in transmission or delivery 
to the amount paid for the service unless the message was 
repeated, for which a higher rate was charged, held not binding 
on plaintiff—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Esteve Bros. & 
Co., 268 Fed. Rept. 22. 


The interstate commerce act, as amended (Comp. St. 8563 et 
seq.), does not require telegraph or cable companies to adopt 
and file schedules of rates and regulations in regard to trans- 
mission of messages, and, in the absence of such requirement by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the filing of rates and 
regulations by a telegraph company does not charge a sender 
with notice of such regulations or of a classification of messages 
therein, permitted, but not required by section 8563 (3), and a 
sender of a message is not bound by such a regulation limiting 
the liability of the company for negligence, to which he did 
not assent, and of which he had no knowledge or notice.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Contract between telegraph 
company and sender of telegram, limiting recovery of damages 
in the case of unrepeated messages to the price paid for trans- 
mission, or to amount of $50 is reasonable and enforceable, 
regardless of whether telegram is or is not death message.— 
Frederick vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 179 N. W. Rept. 934. 

Provisions of contract between telegraph company and 
sender, limiting recovery of damages for delay or negligence 
in transmission of unrepeated interstate messages, cannot be 
attacked as unreasonable in collateral proceedings, but only by 
direct proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
—Ibid. 

Provision of contract between telegraph company and 
sender, limiting recovery of damages for negligence in trans- 
mission of unrepeated message to amount paid for transmission, 
and other provisions of contract limiting recovery to $50, should 
be construed together.—Ibid. 

Where contract between telegraph company and sender lim- 
ited recovery for failure to delivery of unrepeated message to 
price paid for transmission, and in other provision of contract 
limited recovery of damages to $50, the $50 limitation held op- 
erative in case of gross negligence.—Ibid. 

Both sender and sendee are bound by sender’s contract with 
telegraph company, limiting amount of recovery.—Ibid. 
Telegraphs and Telephones—Damages Recoverable for Error in 

Transmission: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) In the absence 
of statutory or contractual modification of the liability of a 
telegraph company, if there is negligent failure to transmit a 
message correctly, the party in whose favor the liability is 
incurred is entitled to recover such damages as are the direct 
and natural result of that breach of duty, including special 
damages which the terms of the message disclose to be likely 
to result from the default—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. 
Esteve Bros. & Co., 268 Fed. Rept. 23. 

Interstate commerce act 1, (3), and 3, as amended (Comp. 
St. 8568 (3), 8565), requiring charges by telegraph companies 
to be just and reasonable, and prohibiting unjust or unreason- 
able preferences, do not enable a telegraph company to escape 
liability for breach of its undertaking to render a service in the 
line of its business by showing that the party for whom that 
Service was undertaken was, without his knowledge or fault, 
charged less therefor than its reasonable value or that was 
charged others for similar service, or was otherwise accorded 
undue preferential treatment.—Ibid. 

Telegraphs and Telephones—Gross Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Gross negligence is not a dis- 
tinct cause of action, but a degree of negligence, negligence 
without reference to the degree being the basis of the right to 
a ys, Western Union Telegraph Co., 179 N. W. 

ept. 934. 
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In action against telegraph company for failure to deliver 
message a question of whether telegraph company was grossly 
negligent held for jury.—Ibid. 

Telegraphs and Telephones—Damages Recoverable for Failure 
to Deliver: 

In action for failure to deliver interstate message, the fed- 
eral rule that there can be no recovery based on mental anguish 
alone, and not the Iowa rule that there can be recovery in such 
case, governs.—Ibid. 

Express Agent Not Personally Liable on Agreement to Refund 
Overcharge: 

(Supreme Court of Vermont, Washington.) Where plaintiff, 
being about to ship a carload of ponies by freight, was induced 
to send them by express on defendant express agent’s repre- 
sentations as to the rate, and, on informing defendant that the 
receiving agent insisted on additional payment and asking ad- 
vice, received from defendant a telegram: “Pay it. Referred 
to superintendent here. He will arrange refund.” there was no 
promise making defendant personally liable to plaintiff for the 
additional payment.-—-Hawkins vs. Wilson, 111 Atlantic Rept. 634. 

The rule that a party will not be granted a reargument for 
the purpose of presenting a new question applies, though 
movant is not the excepting party, but is only called upon to 
answer the points urged by the one seeking reversal.—Ibid. 

A shipper dealing with an express company’s agent in con- 
tracting for shipment, since he is conclusively presumed to know 
the rate and the agent’s want of authority to contract for dif- 
ferent rate or to promise a rebate of extra charges in violation 
of U. S. Comp. St. 8597, cannot hold the agent.—Ibid. 


EXPORT FREIGHT RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Aggressive action against the anticipated attempt of the 
eastern trunk line railroads to cancel the existing export freight 
rates to South Atlantic and Gulf ports will be taken, it is as- 
serted by representatives of southern and western interests, at 
meetings to be held in Washington January 19 of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, the South Atlantic States Association and 
the Midwest-Gulf-South Atlantic Foreign Trade Committee. 

Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Association and the 
South Atlantic States Association were scheduled before the 
proposed move of the trunk*lines became known. The meeting 
of the Midwest-Gulf-South Atlantic Foreign Trade Committee, 
which represents the commercial bodies of the large cities of 
the Middle West, the Gulf and South Atlantic states, was called 
January 11 by Matthew Hale, of Boston and Washington, vice- 
chairman of the latter organization, at the suggestion of John 
W. Thomas, of Chicago, chairman of the committee. 

A letter received by William Allen, Washington representa- 
tive of the New Orleans commercial organizations, from H. H. 
Merrick, of Chicago, president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, is taken to indicate the resentment of middle west com- 
mercial interests over the eastern trunk lines’ suggested policy 
that would deprive shippers of that section and in territory 
farther west of their present privilege of routing their export 
shipments through any Atlantic or Gulf port on an equal freight 
rate basis. - 


“The current newspaper account,” Mr. Merrick wrote, “of 
a concerted effort by eastern railroad trunk lines to cancel the 
existing export freight rates from Central Freight Association 
territory to South Atlantic and Gulf ports is a challenge to the 
business interests of the great manufacturing centers of the 
middle west and to the shippers of the entire west. 

“As president of the Mississippi Valley Association, I am 
interested in seeing that this menace to western and mid- 
western business interests is met with prompt and effective re- 
sistance. I am sure my associates in the Mississippi Valley 
Association and all other business men interested in shipping 
in this territory will promptly protest through their congres- 
sional representatives against a movement having for its object 
the closing of Gulf and South Atlantic ports to them. 

“If the eastern trunk lines carry out the policy outlined by 
the president of one of those lines to lay the matter before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they will find arrayed against 
them the solid commercial interests and organizations of the 
west and midwest, which is the originating territory of much of 
the freight of the ten South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

“The contention of the eastern trunk lines and of officials 
of eastern commercial organizations that the present export 
freight tariffs are discriminating against them has been refuted 
by no less an authority than Walker D. Hines, who when Di- 
rector General of Railroads said: 

Eastern Railroads have no good grounds for objection on the basis 
of mileage as the distance to Canadian ports is very considerably 
greater than to South Atlantic or gulf ports. 





“Mr. Hines’ reference to Canadian ports draws attention to 
a phase of this question that cannot be ignored. An official of 
the Cunard lines is one of the men taking a prominent part in 
the movement to cancel the existing export rates to Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports, and thus to restore a practical monopoly 
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to North Atlantic ports—including Montreal, St. John and Hali- 
fax, all British ports. The British-owned Cunard lines would 
zreatly profit by the change. 

“Much of the prosperity of our great West and Midwest 
depends on keeping open all our national gateways to the sea. 
Let us see that they are kept open.” 

In a statement issued after having seen Mr. Merrick’s letter, 
Matthew Hale, president of the South Atlantic States Associa- 
tion, said: ; 

“Mr. Merrick is quite right. The South Atlantic states will 
co-operate gladly and vigorously with the states of the Middle 
West and the Gulf in the fight for the economic freedom of the 
West, and against this attempt on the part of the selfish eastern 
trunk lines to re-establish their strangle hold on the foreign 
trade of the United States. 

“This attempt of the trunk lines is exactly in line with the 
attempt of the New York-British shipping interests nine months 
ago, under the leadership of the head of the Cunard Line in this 
country, to remove competitive export rates to the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports, while keeping in force competitive rates 
to British ports in Canada. 

“It is exactly in line with the attempts past and present of 
the New York-British shipping interests to force the sale of the 
Shipping Board ships so that they may be secured by the large 
New York shipping companies which controlled our foreign trade 
before the war and operated largely under the British flag. 

“It is exactly in line with the insidious propaganda against 
Admiral Benson and his policy of an American as as distin- 
guished from a New York-British merchant marine. 

“It is exactly in line with the propaganda against Senator 
Jones and his policy, as set forth in the new merchant marine 
bill, of a merchant marine free from foreign control and op- 
erated for and owned ultimately by the entire country, and 
not by a narrow section of that country, 

“All these attempts are doomed to failure if they are brought 
clearly and publicly to the attention of the American people, and 
if the interests behind these attempts are not allowed to attain 
their ends in secrecy.” 

So far as the Interstate Commerce Commission knows, there 
is no foundation for reports that are agitating commercial organ- 
izations in the middle west and the south that the eastern 
trunk lines are about to undertake moves to do away with the 
so-called equalization of Gulf with north Atlantic ports. 

Immediately after the end of federal control Presidents 
Harris and Rea of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, 
respectively, were reported as about to do away with the equal- 
ization that then existed and which had been established by 
the Railroad Administration. Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, however, refused to take part in the proposed move. 
Since that time neither the commissioners nor any of the men 
in the traffic section of the Commission who come into contact 
with the traffic men of the railroads have heard anything about 
the proposed elimination of the adjustment made by the Rail- 
road Administration. 

But no equalization exists now. The Gulf ports have an 
advantage and have had it since August 26, when increases 
allowed under Ex Parte No. 74 went into effect. The increase 
in Official Classification territory was 40 per cent and in South- 
ern 25 per cent, while the increase from one territory to another 
was 3343 per cent. Shippers from central territory, therefore, 
are able to forward their freight through Gulf ports, if the latter 
have any ships, at less than through any of the Atlantic ports, 
the increase to the Gulf and south Atlantic ports having been 
3344 per cent and to the north Atlantic ports 40 per cent. 

Those at the Commission having anything to do with the 
work of the railroad traffic men are not surprised that the latter 
have not undertaken anything in connection with the port rates. 
The Commission men know that under the rules prescribed by 
the Commission, the railroad traffic men are busy all their 
waking hours, getting specific tariffs to the files of the tariffs 
to take the place of the blanket percentage tariffs that were 
filed last August so as to enable the railroads to obtain the 
benefit of the increases permitted by the Commission’s decision 
in Ex Parte No. 74 with the least possible delay. 

A certain number of such tariffs must be filed within indi- 
cated periods of time. The clerical and supervisory work re- 
quired for the preparation of specific tariffs is such that the 
traffie men of the railroads cannot take time for preparing tar- 
iffs changing the export rates, without getting into hot water 
with the Commission, even if the eastern trunk line executives 
have decided, as indicated by the reports, that there should be 
a change in the port adjustment. 

The trunk line executives cannot control that situation. 
Under the revised interstate commerce law, the Commission 
has the power to prescribe the absolute rate, not merely the 
maximum. Prior to federal control the Southern Railway equal- 
ized New York and New Orleans by publishing proportionals 
from the Ohio River crossings high or low enough, as the case 
might be, so that when the proportional rate was added to the 
local rate north of the Ohio, the through rate was the same 
to New Orleans as to New York. 

Attack was made on that adjustment by the trupk lines. In 
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a formal case before the Commission, the regulating body said 
there was nothing wrong with what the Southern had done. [Ip 
those days, the Commission, in the absence of unjust discrimi. 
nation, could not change a rate because, for instance, it disa. 
greed with the policy of the carrier that had established it. 
Now, however, it has the right to consider questions of policy. 
Under the power to establish the maximum, the minimum, or 
the absolute rate, it has the power to say that such an equaliza. 
tion would be unwise, because tending to reduce the revenue 
of the Southern or reducing the earnings of the lines leading 
to the Atlantic ports without compensating benefit to the South. 
ern—in other words, that the game was not worth the candle, 

But above the power of the Commission over the question 
of policy is the possibility, in the event it should exercise ‘its 
authority in behalf of the Atlantic ports, that the senators and 
representatives from the south and west might unite in a pro. 
test to the Commission, which, if not heeded, could be followed 
by action in Congress tending to limit the power of the Com. 
mission or to deprive it altogether of such influence over the 
fortunes of sections and communities. 


OCEAN GRAIN RATES 


An early decision by the Shipping Board in regard to re- 
vision of ocean freight rates on grain and grain products may 
be expected, Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, said Janu- 
ary 11. The board has given consideration to the testimony 
which was heard in the hearing January 4. The chairman said 
the action to be taken by the board would be determined as soon 
as possible. 


PRICE OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The issuance in New York, January 10, by Martin J. Gillen, 
formerly special assistant to John Barton Payne. when the lat- 
ter was chairman of the United States Shipning Board, of a 
printed pamphlet containing ‘a discussion and resolutions of 
fered on January 5, 1921, to the United States Shipping Board 


.to carry the plan into effect by Guy D. Goff, commissioner of 


U. S. Shipping Board,” aroused momentary consternation at the 
offices of the board in Washington on that day. The plan and 
resolutions related to a proposal that the board fix a price of 
$65 a deadweight ton on its vessels which the merchant marine 
act directs shall be sold in accord with the declared policy of 
Congress to take the government out of the ship-owning and 
ship-operating business. It was also proposed to redraft all sales 
contracts to date on the same basis. 


The fact that Mr. Gillen had issued the pamphlet was wired 
to Washington newspapermen and on January 11 copies of the 
pamphlet, accompanied by a card reading, “With the compli- 
ments of Martin J. Gillen, 120 Broadway, New York,” were re 
ceived in Washington. 


Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, was told of the 
reported action of Mr. Gillen on January 10, and he declined to 
discuss the matter on the ground that he would not discuss 
something that had been considered by the board in executive 
session and on which no action had been taken. It was urged 
on him, however, that, in view of Commissioner Goff’s name 
being connected with the matter, the public should have some 
information on the subject. The Admiral then decided to call 
in Commissioner Goff, which he did, and the commissioner said 
he would issue a statement, which was as follows: 


“Colonel Goff said: ‘Such a resolution was informally dis- 
cussed by the board and no action taken. The price suggested 
did not meet with the approval of any of the commissioners of 
the United States Shipping Board.’ ” 

Commissioner Goff would not make any further comment il 
regard to the matter. He suggested that the other members of 
the board be interviewed. Commissioners Donald, Sutter, and 
Rowell said they approved Commissioner Goff’s statement but 
would not add anything. 

After the appearance of the Gillen pamphlet it was regarded 
as somewhat peculiar that the members of the board saw fit to 
discuss the matter in such guarded fashion. The pamphlet 1s 
entitled, “A Simple Plan to Establish the Basic Principles Con- 
trolling the Establishment of Ship Values of United Shipping 
Board Vessels,” and the following notation was pasted on the 
pamphlet: 


Prepared in collaboration with Martin J. Gillen, former member of 
the War Industries Board Organization and special assistant to Chair- 
men of the U. S. Shipping Board, John Barton Payne and Admiral 
W. S. Benson: L. L. Summers, former member of the War Industries 
Poard Organization and technical advisor to the Allied Peace Com- 
mission at Paris; and Guy D. Goff, present commissioner of the U. S$. 
Shipping Board. 


The pamphlet consists entirely of Commissioner Goff's 
statement to the “fellow commissioners of the Shipping Board. 
and his resolution. 

In the statement, Commissioner Goff referred to “the grow 
ing demand for the lowering, of the price” of the board’s vessels, 
the minimum price to date having been approximately $165 4 
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deadweight ton. Therefore, he said, it was his purpose to take 
prompt action in the matter. 

“It must be kept in mind,” he said, “that while these ships 
cost the United States government an average of $215 a DWT, 
they were not built by. the government as an investment for the 
government, nor for use in private industry, but they were built 
like our cantonments and the supplies that went across the 
seas—to take care of a great national emergency in which the 
yery life of the nation was at stake.” 

Commissioner Goff said that, until the values on “our steel 
poats are placed on a proper basis,’ there would be no sale of 
Shipping Board boats because the “silent investor’ would not 
put his money into ship securities unless assured of an adequate 
return on the investment. He reached the conclusion, after a 
survey of prices and costs generally. “that we place the price 
of our ships at an advance of 50 per cent of the 1910-1913 cost, 
which approximated $45,” his theory being that the country is 
returning “to the peace time standard of welfare, prosperity and 
living, aS was created and in existence on July 31, 1914, and 
toward the prices of 1910 to July 31, 1914.” 

“These inevitable conclusions have forced me to realize,” 
Commissioner Goff said in submitting his resolution, “what must 
now be done, and, too, the time has arrived when, under my 
oath, I must act. Therefore, incorporating the foregoing as a 
preamble, I move the adoption of the following resolution: 


Be It Resolved: 

First: That the top price of the steel cargo boats owned by the 
Shipping Board be fixed at $45 a DWT, which was the peace time 
price of construction, plus an increase of 50 per cent thereof, as the 
base price for the new steel cargo boats, with the same differential 
ratio for efficiency in service, machinery and equipment that has 
already been established by the board, with an allowance for depre- 
ciation of 5 per cent per annum for the time the boats have been in 
the water. 

Second: That all contracts made with pioneer purchasers of Ship- 
ping Board boats be recalled and the purchase price be rewritten on 
the basis of the new prices as established; that all profit made on 
those boats while in the hands of the pioneer purchasers be taken 
by the government; that they be paid a service charge for the man- 
agement of the boats while in their charge, the same as managing op- 
erators, on the basis of MO Agreement No. 4; and that interest 
charges incurred or paid be adjusted in consonance with the new 
prices established; and 

Third: That these new prices be effective as of February 5, 1921, 
so that Congress may have an opportunity to have full knowledge of 
the methods and reasons for the fixing of the prices, and may, if they 
so desire, dissent therefrom; that copies hereof be sent promptly to 
all members of the Finance, Appropriations and Commerce commit- 
tees of the Senate and the like committees of the House.’’ 


RECONDITIONING OF SHIPS ABROAD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate agreed to a resolution January 10 calling on 
the Shipping Board for information as to whether it is the policy 
of the board to permit the reconditioning of ships in foreign 
shipyards. Senator Calder, of New York, submitted the reso- 
lution, which also applies to ships allocated to the United States 
Mail Steamship Company. 

“About eight months ago,” said he, “the Shipping Board 
entered into a contract with a newly organized shipping com- 
cern, Which is known as the United States Mail Steamship Com- 
pary, for the purchase by that company from the Shipping 
Board of certain ex-German passenger vessels which had been 
used by our government for transport purposes during the war. 
Those ships were sold to the United States Mail Steamship 
Company at approximately 8 per cent cash, subsequent piy- 
ments to be carried over a period of years, the money therefor 
to be obtained from the profits of the operation of the vessels. 
Those ex-German ships are still tied up at the docks in New 
York because of the necessity of rebuilding and reconditioning. 
I have in my hand two newspaper articles which indicate that 
itis the purpose of the Mail Steamship Company to have those 
ships reconditioned in German shipyards. I offer a resolution 
of a, addressed to the Shipping Board to ascertain if that 
is the fact.” 


The resolution (S. Res. 421) follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board is hereby di- 
rome to furnish to the Senate as soon as possible the following infor- 
lation: 
., J. Do the terms of the allocation agreement between the United 
States Shipping Board and the United States Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, covering, with purchase provisions, certain ships formerly 
owned in whole or in part by corporations, citizens or subjects of 
hations with which the United States is at war, permit of the recon- 
ditioning of such ships in other than American shipyards? 

2. Is it the policy of the United States Shipping Board to permit 
the reconditioning in foreign shipyards of any ships allocated with 
purchase provisions? 


IDLE SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With 927 steel cargo and passenger vessels in service on 
Tegular routes as of January 10, representing a total of dead- 
Weight tonnage of 8,250,000 tons, officials of the division of op- 
erations of the Shipping Roard propose to reduce that tonnage 
by approximately 1,000,000 tons within the next six months to 
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out of the depression in ocean 


meet the situation growing 
shipping. 

In addition to the vessels in service on regular routes, the 
board had in operation as of January 10, 79 tank steamsrs, 70 
“tramps,” 17 vessels in trade routes between South American 
and European ports and 62 cargo ships in the coastwise trade. 

The number of vessels actually tied up as of January 10, 
officials said, included 208 steel vessels, of a total deadweight 
tonnage of 1,262,000 tons, and 260 wooden ships, of a total dead- 
weight tonnage of 958,000 tons. Of the steel ships approxi- 
mately 150 are coal-burning lake steamers, which board officials 
said were not of the best type for ocean use because they had 
been constructed for both lake and ocean use, 

Although the number of steel vessels actually tied up was 
given as 208, a considerable number of additional steel ships 
have been scheduled for tie-up, bringing the total to about 300. 
The peak of the number of vessels to be tied up due to the 
existing depression will be reached within the next two months, 
officials said, and the actual number may reach 500 in all, ex- 
clusive of the wooden ships. 

“Anybody’s guess is as good as another’s,” replied Captain 
Foley, director of the division of operations, when asked as to 
whether any improvement was expected in the ocean shipping 
situation, adding that when the exchange situation improved a 
change for the better would come. 

“We are not breaking up our regular routes,” said Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the: board. “We intend to maintain regular 
sailings in the routes we have established but to do so as eco- 
nomically as possible. In some instances we may take off some 
vessels on particular routes, but service will be maintained on 
all regular routes.” 


FOREIGNERS IN SHIP CREWS 


The Trafic Werld Washington Bureau 


An appeal to operators of Shipping Board vessels not to 
practice economy by the employment of foreigners in their crews 
at lower rates of pay than is satisfactory to American seamen 
was issued by Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
January 10. 

“The conditions which now prevail in the ocean carrying 
trade have forced the United States Shipping Board as well as 
private ship owners to lay up a great many vessels, which auto- 
matically sets adrift a large number of seafaring men,” said 
Admiral Benson. 

“As the representative of the largest ship owning corpora- 
tion in the world, the chairman of the Shipping Board feels 
that it is timely to invite the attention of owners and operators 
to the fact that the largest factors in vessel expense under the 
conditions which prevail at this time are repairs and fuel. 

“While the policy of every prudent owner and operator is 
rightfully toward reduction in vessel expense, the chairman of 
the Shipping Board earnestly cautions all ship owners and op- 
erators not to be misled at this time into the employment of 
foreigners merely because it may be possible to obtain them at 
a lower schedule of pay than is satisfactory to American seamen. 

“The true goal of American effort is to increase the effi- 
ciency of operation. The most certain means to this end is 
improvement in the efficiency of sea labor. This improvement 
in turn has been brought about by getting the American man 
afloat and can best be continued by keeping him afloat. 

“The chairman of the Shipping Board appeals in the strong- 
est possible terms to every right-minded and patriotic American 
citizen who owns, operates or has any interest whatever in 
American shipping to seize this opportunity to collect American 
seamen in American ships rather than to drive him from the 
sea by yielding to the temptation of minor savings in the wage 
scale.” 


COMMISSION-BOARD COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement was made by the Shipping Board, January 12, 
of the appointment of the joint committee representing the 
board and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The representa- 
tives of the Commission are commissioners McChord, Hall, and 
Potter, and those of the Shipping Board are commissioners Teal, 
Thompson and Goff. Commissioner Teal will act as chairman 
of the committee. 

“T expect to call a meeting of the committee within the next 
few days,” said Commissioner Teal. “I can not say just what 
will be taken up first but it is my view that one of the most 
important subjects will be that of export and import rates.” 

Commissioner Teal said he hoped something could be done 
by joint action of the two bodies looking toward a readjustment 
of export and import rates to the end of obtaining a greater 
amount of tonnage for handling through American ports. He 
referred to the movement of tonnage over the Canadian roads 
because of lower rail rates. 

The development of ports is another problem which will be 
considered by the joint committee, Commissioner Teal said. 
“The powers accorded the Commission and the Shipping 
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Board by the merchant marine act and the transportation act 
are so extensive that a great deal can be accomplished by co- 
operation,” said Mr. Teal. 

The resolution adopted by the Shipping Board relative to the 
joint committee follows: 


Whereas, In the enforcement of the policies of the Merchant 
Marine Act the fullest co-operation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, transportation and commercial interests of the United States 
should be secured in order to bring about the permanent establish- 
ment of the American Merchant Marine; be it 

tesolved, That it is the sense of the United States Shipping Board 
that a joint committee be created consisting of an equal number of 
represetnatives of the United States Shipping Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for the purpose of considering the vari- 
ous provisions of the Transportation Act, 1920, Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920, as well as rates, regulations and practices tending to aid in 
making effective the purpose of said Merchant Marine Act and to 
bring about the co-operation of rail carriers, water carriers, shippers 
and ports to make effective the purposes of the said Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920, and to make recommendations to the United States Ship- 
ping Board and Interstate Commerce Commission to secure said 
result; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the United States Shipping Board 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to carry out the pur- 
pose of the foregoing resolution. 


DEFENSE OF SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Guy D. Goff, member of the United States Shipping Board, 
declares that “certain heavy losses which the government sus- 
tained and which are now some of the rings in the great target 
at which critics shoot, were due to contract cancellations run- 
ning into the millions.” He said further, in his statement, that 
“willingness to strive for the common good in moments of 
emergency must not be penalized after the emergency has 
passed.” He urged constructive instead of destructive criticism 
of the Shipping Board. His statement was regarded as a de- 
fense of the board in connection with the investigation of the 
board’s affairs by the Walsh committee of the House. 


VESSEL CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 


The construction of four oil tankers of a total deadweight 
tonnage of 36,900, under the terms of section 23 of the merchant 
marine act which exempts shipowners from the payment of 
the excess profits tax, has been approved by the Shipping Board. 
The applicants were the Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Company of New York, which will build three bulk oil tankers 
of 10,200 d. w. t. each at the yards of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, and the American Sugar Transit Corporation 
of New York, which will build an oil tanker of 6,300 d. w. t. at 
the yards of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company. 


CLAIMS OF WOODEN SHIPBUILDERS 


Builders of wooden ships whose claims against the Shipping 
Board, according to their statements, aggregate $15,000,000, ap- 
peared before the board January 7 and offered to settle with the 
board for $5,000,000. That amount, they told the board, would 
cover their out-of-pocket expenses to date. They said they were 
willing to forego any of their profits. The hearing was held 
in connection with the action of the board, immediately after 
the armistice, in canceling contracts for wooden ships. Failure 
of the board to settle the claims will drive most of the ship- 
builders into bankruptcy, A, H. Eastmond, president of the 
Emergency Wood Shipbuilders’ Association, said. 


NEW RECORDS FOR PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 

According to a cablegram received from the acting gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, the traffic for the calendar year 
1920 set new high records; 2,814 commercial vessels of 10,- 
378,000 net tons carried 11,236,000 tons of cargo, exceeding the 
traffic for the fiscal year 1920 by approximately 20 per cent, and 
the calendar year 1919 by approximately 50 per cent. Tolls 
levied amounted to $10,295,000. 


SALES OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Shipping Board reported under date of January 11 that 
it had sold eight uncompleted hulls to the P. Dougherty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., at $40,000 each. There were no sales of 
completed vessels or tugs in the week ending January 8. 


RATES TO AND FROM CANADA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A workable plan for avoiding the friction about rates to and 
from Canada resulting from the low value of Canadian cur- 
rency when expressed in terms of American money, may be 
worked out by the Canadian Railway Commission in conjunction 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Commissioner Cart- 


wright of the Dominion commission talked with Chairman Clark 
on the telephone January 12 with a view to having the two bod- 
ies act in such way that where the rates are published as joint 
undertakings the divisions received by each will be disclosed so 
that the shipper interested will know what part should be paid 
with American money and what part with Canadian. 
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Another phase of the subject is the amount of the war tax 
that shall be paid by Americans and by Canadians, if the latter 
are supposed to pay any tax to their government. American 
shippers, as a rule, it is believed, have been required by the rail- 
roads to pay tax on the total freight bill to or from Canada, re. 
gardless of whether tax was due on the part of the total bill 
representing the transaction in Canada. 

Announcement from Ottawa, January 12, after the talk be. 
tween Chairman Clark and Commissioner Cartwright had been 
had, wa; to the effect that a solution had been found whereby 
shippers to the United States were to pay for the Canadian part 
of the haul in Canadian funds and for the American part in cur. 
rency of the United States. That announcement was not backed 
in full at Chairman Clark’s office. It is obvious, however, if the 
Canadian Commission requires the Canadian roads to disclose 
what part of the money derived out of a joint rate is received by 
them, the consignee in the United States can know that the rest 
of the money is received by the American carrier and act ac- 
cordingly. 

The obstacle thus far has been the body of joint rates ex- 
isting between the carriers on the two sides of the boundary. 
The American carriers have been demanding prepayment of 
freight charges. The Canadian roads have been refusing to ac. 
cept prepayment. In that way the shippers on joint rates were 
made to pay the whole bill in the higher priced American cur. 
rency. The Canadian and American shippers have both de. 
manded the benefit of the discount on Dominion money, but thus 
far have not been able to obtain it. 

Chairman Carvell of the Dominion Commission said he could 
not make a more definite announcement as to the plan or solu- 
tion than that one had been found, because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had not considered it in detail. 

It was understood at Washington, however, that disclosure 
of the division received by each carrier out of a joint rate would 
be the foundation upon which the arrangement would be made, 
the idea being that each of the two bodies has the power to com- 
pel such disclosure, or in the event of refusal to do so, the 
Canadian body can prescribe a proportional to the boundary and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission one from the boundary, the 
sum of which would be the same as the joint rate. 


BILL TO REDUCE RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“My purpose in introducing this bill is to crystallize legisla: 
tive sentiment in favor of a reduction in freight rates,” said 
Senator Trammell of Florida, in reference to his bill (S. 4812), 
providing for amendment of the rate-making section of the 
transportation act so that it would provide for a return of not 
more than 414 per cent instead of 6 per cent on the property 
valuation as fixed by the Commission. 


It was pointed out to the senator that the net earnings of the 
railroads in September, October and November, the first three 
months the advanced rates prescribed by the Commission in Ex 
Parte 74 were in effect, according to their reports to the Com- 
mission, were considerably short of the 6 per cent the rates 
were designed to yield, and that his bill, therefore, if enacted 
into law, might not result in a reduction in rates. 


“If this bill will not bring about a reduction in rates, then | 
propose to draft a bill that will accomplish that result,’ said 
Senator Trammell. 


Agitation in favor of lower rates has developed to a con- 
siderable extent in Florida among the growers of fruits and 
vegetables, Senator Trammell said, their contention being that 
rates are so high that they cannot make any money. As a result, 
he said, growers were curtailing their output. He said he be- 
lieved the carriers would make more money if rates were lower 
and a larger volume of traffic moved than under existing rates. 

The bill folows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after 
April 1, 1921, common carriers engaged in interstate commerce shall 
be authorized to make rates which will produce returns of not exceed- 
ing 4 per centum of the aggregate property value of said common 
carriers. 

Sec. 2. That paragraph 3 of section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of February 4, 1887, as amended by an Act approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows: | 

In paragraph 3 strike out the figure ‘5%’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘4.’’ 

Sec. 3. That this Act shall become a law upon its approval by 
the President. 





PITTSBURGH & SHAWMUT SECURITIES 


Application has been made by the Pittsburgh & Shawmut, 
in Finance Docket No. 1169, for authority actually to issue 
nominally issued securities amounting to $1,500,000 and to sub- 
stitute them for collateral previously pledged to secure loans. 
The application is for permission to issue two-year 6 per cent 
collateral trust notes, in denominations of $1,000 each. ‘The 
notes are to be substituted for securities borrowed from the 
Allegheny River Mining Company as accommodation maker of 
its notes for the benefit of the railroad company. 
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NOVEMBER RAILWAY EARNINGS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Association of Railway Executives issued the following 
statement, January 12, relative to earnings of Class I roads in 
November and the first three months the increased rates have 
peen in effect: 

“A tabulation from figures reported by the railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shows that the net railway 
operating income for November of the Class One railroads was 
$57,741,937, which is $41,544,063, or 41.8 per cent, below the 
amount which it was estimated would be earned under the in- 
creased rates fixed by the Commission in accordance with the 
transportation act. ; 

“Upon the basis of this operating income, the carriers would 
carn annually approximately 31% per cent on the value of their 
properties as tentatively fixed for rate making purposes by the 
Commission. This is 1.1 per cent below that estimated on the 
basis of October earnings. To have realized a return of six per 
cent on their valuation as provided by the transportation act, the 
railroads should have earned $99,286,000 in November. The 
tabulation is based on reports received from 200 railroads with 
a total mileage of 229,754 miles. 

“Total operating revenues for November were $568,697,087 
or an increase of 34.6 per cent over those for the same month 
last year. Total operating expenses were 485,466,885, or an in- 
crease Of 29.2 per cent, compared with the same previous month. 
The net railway operating income is an increase of 170.8 per 
cent over that for November, 1919, but this increase is principally 
due to the fact that the strike of bituminous coal miners dur- 
ing that month one year ago greatly reduced the freight tonnage, 
thus lowering the carriers’ revenues. 

“Compilations show, however, that for the first quarter since 
the guaranty period, ended on September 1, the net railway 
operating income totals $219,507,735, which is $101,449,265 less 
than was expected to be earned under the rates fixed by the 
Commission and effective on August 26 last. On the basis of 
that net operating income for the three months’ period, the 
carriers would earn 4.1 per cent annually. To have earned six 
per cent upon their tentative valuation, their net operating in- 
come should have been $320,957,000 during that period. 

“As in the case ot September and October, the net operating 
income in every district fell below six per cent during November. 
In the Eastern district, the railroads fell 49 per cent below, the 
Southern, 48 per cent and the Western, 34 per cent. Calculat- 
ing on the basis of the showing for November the railroads in 
the Eastern district would earn 3.06 per cent upon their tenta- 
tive valuation, the Southern district 3.12 per cent and the West- 
ern district, 3.96 per cent. 

“Total operating revenues for the Eastern district with only 
reports from the Baltimore & Ohio’s Chicago Terminal and the 
Cincinnati, Lebanon and Northern Railroad missing, were $249,- 
424,008, or an increase of 46.9 per cent over those for November 
last year. Total operating expenses were $218,030,917, or an 
increase of 35.5 per cent over those for one year ago. The net 
railway operating income was $20,109,342, which was an increase 
of 527.6 per cent over November one year ago, when because of 
the coal strike there was a deficit of $4,702,539. 

“For the Southern district, complete reports show that the 

operating revenues were $86,759,185, or an increase of 27.1 per 
cent over those for one year ago, while total operating expenses 
were $77,328,218, which was an increase of 22.6 per cent over 
the same month in 1919. The net railway operating income was 
$6,879,612, which was an increase of 150.3 per cent over that for 
November last year. 
_ “Complete reports, except for the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pa- 
tific Railroad, show that in the Western district the total operat- 
ing revenues in November were $232,513,894, or an increase of 
26 per cent over those for the same month the previous year, 
while total operating expenses were $190,107,755, or an increase of 
27.3 per cent over those for one year ago. The net operating in- 
come totaled $30,752,983, which was an increase of 32.1 per cent 
‘compared with November, 1919.” 


SAYS RATES SHOULD GO HIGHER 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ The correspondence between Chairman Clark of the Com- 
mission and Senator Harris of Georgia relative to the present 
level of freight and passenger rates (see Traffic World, January 
1, p. 29) has resulted in a number of letters being written to 
the Commission, most of which protest against existing charges. 

_N. K. Smith, president of the Golden Rule Case Stores of 
Milledgeville, Ga., however, declared in’a letter to the Commis- 
Sion that “freight and passenger rates are, if anything, too low 
yet,” and that “if freight were hauled free now there would be 
No more tonnage.” His letter follows: 

_ “I note that the Georgia Senator Harris is in favor of low- 
fring freight rates. I beg to state he is in error. Freight and 
bassenger rates are, if anything, too low yet. The freight rates 
do not now affect the price of goods hardly to any perceptible 
degree, And passenger rates are not high enough to retard 
travel at all. In fact, the higher rates will have a healthy 
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effect. It will possibly stop a lot of very useless travel and 
help the great congestion on passenger trains, so that legitimate 
travel can travel with a reasonable degree of comfort. For the 
past four months I have been forced to travel a great deal. 
I can hardly secure a berth on a sleeper without reservation 
days ahead, and often have to stand in passenger cars. The 
slowing up of all kinds of business has reduced freight tonnage 
a great deal; the rate had nothing to do with this. If freight 
were hauled free now, there would be no more tonnage. Harris 
is wrong; the rates should be slightly advanced in both passen- 
ger and freight. Railroads must be efficient and give service, 
and they can’t do it and pay the high union wages they have 
to pay without higher rates.” 


RAILROAD REVENUE IN 1920 


The Trafic World Washingtox Bureau 


Class I railroads had gross revenues of approximately $6,200,- 
000,000 in 1920, according to estimates made by Julius H. Parme- 
lee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, and a net rail- 
way operating income of approximately $150,000,000. Expenses 
were estimated at $5,750,000,000 and net revenue at $450,000,000. 
Taxes and equipment rentals aggregated about $300,000,000, ac- 
cording to the estimates, resulting in the net of $150,000,000. In 
1919 the Class I roads had a net railway operating income of ap- 
proximately $515,000,000. 

“During the first ten months of 1920 the carriers did not any 
more than break even,” said Mr. Parmelee. “They made about 
enough money to pay their taxes and operating expenses with 
one or two roads showing a profit while the rest had deficits, 
making the average return but enough to pay expenses.” 


PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A complete statement showing payments to railroads under 
the provisions of the transportation act up to the close of busi- 
ness January 8 was issued by the Treasury Department January 
10. It showed that the total payments aggregated $427,335,- 
688.49. The statement follows: 

Payments under the Transportation Act, 1920, 
made by the Treasury on January 8, as follows: 
Section 204—Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry. Co........ $ 
Section 209 (h) 
Section 210 


Total 


as amended, were 


103,452.76 
0.00 
0.00 


$ 103,452.76 








eee mm mm meee ewe eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeees 


Total payments at close of business January 8, 1921— 
(a) Under Section 204, for reimbursement of deficits dur- 
ing Federal control $ 
(b) Under Section 209, paragraphs (h) and (i), for ad- 
vances on account of the sum estimated to be 
necessary to make good the guaranty therein pro- 


ee rrr rire ee eee 260, 266,874.06 

(c) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fund eae 
of $300,000,000 therein provided ............- eee eee 166, 445,937.00 
REE oak cin enGWndsckndkdousesuansenasee > aoeeamenipeee $427,335,688.49 


The railroads to whom payments have been made by the Treasury 
for loans under Section 210, and the aggregate amounts severally 
paid to them in this respectiare as follows: 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co........cccseceeed 200,000.00 
ee ae Oe. a err rer ce 3,000,000.00 
Bangor & Anpestoge KH. BH. CO... occ cccsccccetccccesesewes 20,000.00 
Sy Ee I IG, Sci ka werscinecwacclinenscaeweekcrgeeten:s 11,656,479.00 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co................. 1,000,000.00 
Careting, CHMGHRCIE & CORIO TY. occ ccs vcccncccccceccace 3,000,000.00 
Contral MOW MGSO Ty. CO. cc oicciciciccieseciecveseceeseces 300,000.00 
Chicago Great Western R. R. Co....... iaaa are i aiaisoela Spicer 2,445,373.00 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co.............. ‘. 200,000.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co......ccccccecceee 25,340,000.00 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co..........ccscseee. 9,862,000.00 
Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. CoO.......-..eeeeeeeees 8,000,000.00 
PINE EE eo sacs hid gia Sb SIS AI AT a DASe OR A 8,000,000.00 
Fort Smith & Western R. R. Co., Receiver of the........ 156,000.00 
i ee, esas cinirnad-cd en se cd suaseaernebene 17,910,000.00 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. BR. CO. .....csccccvcccccvvsecs 515,000.00 
pO OE OO Es ere ee errr 4,440,000.90 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. Co., Receiver of the  2,500,000.00 
eee |S eS Be eee ee eee 1,653,000.00 
ee a ee err 8,871,760.00 
ee Se ee a er errr 26,775,000.00 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co............. 6,730,000.00 
eee a errr er rere 6,000,000.00 
ee er er rr errr ee 6,780,000.00 
I I i sakats lid a icgstecin 6s wie “goes Sis mi mwa) wine caing ere 61,000.00 
eS ee arr er ree erie 300,000.00 
ES AS 3 eer re ee 6,073,400.00 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal R. R. CO...-cccccsccccccccces 1,000,000.00 
Seve) te. Oe. Co, GE Te. CMs 6 6. 6.00 0:6:6:6:0%:0 05 008 seks ee 896,925.00 
pS er errr Tre rrr ere rr ere oe 1,000,000.00 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Ry. Co............... 60,000.00 
, ee OE ee A rerrerrerrr rrr rT rer rrr 300,000.00 
Whoenne @ Lake Erie Ry. CO. ..cccccccscesseccsncesoocs 1,400,000.00 


Total 


, 


ar a at ae lean SN Ro bce Ree $166,445, 937.00 
Following the announcement by the Treasury Department 


of the actual amounts paid to railroads under the transportation 
act, the Commission, January 11, issued a statement showing 
that, as of December 31, 1920, it had approved loans to carriers 
aggregating $205,721,357. The Treasury Department stated that, 


as of January 8, it had paid a total of $166,445,937 


in loans to 


carriers, so that it has pending before it for payment certified 
loans amounting to $39,275,420. 
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The Commission said additional loans aggregating $51,653.,- 
594 may be made on pending applications and that if those loans 
are approved there will remain $2,625,049 of the $260,000,000 of 
the $300,000,000 revolving fund which was set aside for loans. 
The Commission’s statement follows: 

“Following is the status of the revolving fund created by 
Section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, for the purpose of en- 
abling the rail carriers of the country properly to serve the 
public during the transition period immediately following the 
termination of federal control. The total amount of the re- 
volving fund is $300,000,000, of which $40,000,000 has been re- 
served temporarily to meet claims and judgments arising out of 
operations during the period of federal control as provided in 
Section 206 of the transportation act, 1920—leaving $260,000,000 
available for loans to the carriers, 

“The total of loans approved, as of December 31, 1920, is 
$205,721,357, for the following purposes: 


To aid in meeting maturing indebtedness................. $86,173,750 
To aid in the acquisition of equipment................... 41,385,870 
To aid in making additions and betterments to existing 


SIN, baad weaitn eau stad dbket euinee oh Maeeararmed Sesame 17,291,294 
To aid in making additions and betterments to way and 

structures to promote the movement of freight-train 

GE hank hata eR A Ra ERNE ERATE REE aU heeaineoaewGae eas 60,870,443 


“Additional loans aggregating $51,653,594 may be made on 
pending applications. This will leave $2,625,049 of the revolving 
fund available for additional loans. There will be credits to the 
revolving fund, during the transition period, of interest and re- 
payment of principal with respect to loans heretofore made, 
which credits will be available for still further loans.” 

Total payments by the Treasury Department to railroads 
under the terms of the transportation act amounted to $432,685,- 
688.49 at the close of business January 11, according to a state- 
ment issued by the department January 12. The statement 
showed that the loan of $5,200,000 recently granted to the Na- 
tional Railway Service Corporation by the Commission had been 
paid. Payments under section 209 for advances to make good 
the guaranty were given as $260,416,874 as of close of business 
January 11, a slight increase over the total given in the state- 
ment issued January 10. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS OF GUARANTY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Provision for partial payments to railroads of amounts due 
them for reimbursement of deficits incurred in the period of 
federal control and for amounts due them as guaranty for the 
six months following the termination of federal control is made 
in the bill (H. R. 15551) introduced by Representative Winslow 
of Massachusetts. The purpose of the bill is to amend and re- 
enact subdivision (g) of section 204, and subdivision (g) of 
section 209 of the transportation act. In each instance the ma- 
terial change is that the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to draw warrants on certificates of the Commission ‘whether 
such amount is in final settlement or in partial payment.” 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
to which the bill was referred, sent the bill to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, January 8, for a report thereon. 

Amendment of the law as proposed in the bill is being 
urged by the railroad executives to give relief from the situation 
growing out of the refusal of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
draw warrants for carriers on certificates of the Commission 
directing payments of amounts due under the guaranty provi- 
sions. The Commission, in its annual report, recommended that 
the act be amended so that partial payments could be made 
because of the delay that would be incurred if the carriers had 
to wait until a final, definite balance of the amount due them 
in full settlement were determined. Quicker relief, it is be- 
lieved, will be obtained by the carriers through action by Con- 
gress than by court act. An appeal has been taken from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia sus- 
taining the Secretary of the Treasury, but it is not probable 
that a final decision will be obtained for some time. 


The bill introduced by Representative Winslow follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That subdivision (~) 
of section 204 of the Transportation Act, 1920, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“(g) The Commission shall promptly certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the several amounts payable to carriers under paragraph 
({). The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
thereupon to draw warrants in favor of each such carrier upon the 
Treasury of the United States for the amount shown in such certifi- 
cates as payable thereto, it being the true intent and meaning hereof 
that whenever, and as often as, the Commission shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury an amount payable hereunder to any car- 
rier, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed, 
upon receipt of such certificate, to draw a warrant in favor of such 
carrier upon the Treasury of the United States for the amount shown 
in such certificate as payable to it under this section, whether such 
amount is in final settlement or in partial payment, and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury is hereby directed to countersign the same 
forthwith. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon deliver the 


said warrant to such carrier, and the Treasurer of the United States 
is hereby directed to pay the same, upon presentation, out of the 
appropriation made in this subdivision therefor. 


An amount sufficient 


to pay such warrants is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“In ascertaining the several amounts payable hereunder, the Com. 
mission is further authorized, in the case of debits and credits to raij- 
way operating income, which can not at the time be definitely deter. 
mined, to make, whenever in its judgment practicable, a reasonable 
estimate of the net effect of any such items, and, when agreed to by 
the carrier interested, to use such estimate as a definitely_ascertaineq 
amount in certifying the amounts payable hereunder, and such estj- 
mates, so agreed to, shall be binding in final settlement.”’ 

Sec. 2. That subdivision (g) of section 209 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, is hereby amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“‘(g) The Commission shall, as soon as practicable after the ex. 
piration of the guaranty period, ascertain and certify to the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury the several amounts necessary to make good the 
foregoing guaranty to each carrier. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed thereupon to draw warrants in favyoy 
of each such carrier upon the Treasury of tthe United States for the 
amount shown in such certificate as necessary to make good such 
guaranty it being the true intent and meaning hereof that when- 
ever, and as often as, the Commission shall certify to the Secretary 
ot the Treasury an amount as certainly due and necessary to make 
good the foregoing guaranty to any such carrier, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed, upon receipt of such cer- 
tificate, to draw a warrant in favor of such carrier upon the Treasury 
of the United States for the amount shown in such certificate as an 
amount necessary to make good the foregoing guaranty, whether such 
amount is in final settlement or in partial payment, and the Comp. 
troller of the Treasury is hereby directed to countersign the same 
forthwith. The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon deliver the 
said warrant to such carrier, and the Treasurer of the United States 
is hereby directed to pay the same, upon presentation, out of the 
appropriation made therefor in this subdivision. An amount sufficient 
to pay such warrants is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“In ascertaining the several amounts necessary to make good the 
foregoing guaranty to each carrier the Commission is further author- 
ized, in the case of debits and credits to railway operating income 
which cannot at the time be definitely determined, to make, whenever 
in its judgment practicable, a reasonable estimate of the net effect of 
any such items, and, when agreed to by the carrier interested, to use 
such estimate as a definitely ascertained amount in certifying the 
amounts due under the said geuarantv. and such estimates so agreed 
to shall be binding in final settlement.” 

See. 3. That this act shall be in force from its passage. 

Hearing on the Winslow bill was scheduled before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce for Jan- 
uary 14. Representatives of the Commission and the carriers 


were to be heard by the committee. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS 


The directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association have 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The Treasury of the United States has ruled against 
partial payments to railroads, which ruling has stopped payment of 
overdue railroad accounts, and held up railway purchases, creating 
unemployment and an additional demand for credit, all of which adds 
to the present business depression. 

And Whereas, Congress can greatly assist re-employment of labor 
by promptly directly the Treasury Department to honor Interstate 
Commerce Commission certificates for partial payments, which will 
release millions of dollars, enabling the railroads to pay overdue sup- 
ply accounts and resume purchases, stimulating general trade and 
hastening the restoration of general prosperity. Therefore, 

tesolved, That the Board of Directors of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, this day assembled, request its members to telegraph 
or write their representatives in Congress to support H. R. 15551, in- 
troduced by Mr. Winslow, and urge its immediate passage. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Loading of revenue freight in the week ending January 1, 
1921, dropped to the lowest point, with the exception of one 
week in April, 1920, when the switchmen’s strikes were on, 
reached during 1920, according to the weekly report of the car 
service division of the American Railway Association, issued 
January 12. The total was 598,905 cars, as compared with 639, 
275 cars the preceding week. In the corresponding weeks of 
1920 and 1919 the total number of cars loaded amounted to 
745,446 and 612,741, respectively. 

With the exception of loadings of coke and merchandise, 
L, C. L. decreases were shown in loadings of all commodities, as 
compared with the corresponding week of 1920. 

The loading by districts in the week ending January 1, as 
compared with that in the corresponding week of 1920, was as 
follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,849 and 5,860; 
live stock, 2,879 and 3,769; coal, 44,336 and 48,103; coke, 1,510 
and 3,862; forest products, 5,296 and 7,385; ore, 1,011 and 1,050; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 34,779 and 28,929; miscellaneous, 46,791 
and 87,982; total, 1921, 141,451; 1920, 186,940; 1919, 148,811. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,205 and 
2,550; live stock, 3,252 and 2,989; coal, 51,840 and 52,904; coke, 
5,945 and 3,274; forest products, 2,930 and 3,771; ore, 2,333 
and 1,561; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,542 and 34,052; miscella- 
neous, 40,664 and 50,085; total, 1921, 137,711; 1920, 151,186; 1919, 
145,209. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 78 and 114; 
live stock, 85 and 78; coal, 17,857 and 23,050; coke, 361 and 
610; forest products, 1,259 and 1,447; ore, 29 and 236; mer 
chandise, L. C. L., 1,875 and 130; miscellaneous, 4,144 and 6,976; 
total, 1921, 25,688; 1920, 32,641; 1919, 24,764. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products 2,388 and 3,105; 
live stock, 1,812 and 2,853; coal, 24,299 and 30,734; coke, 724 
and 131; forest products, 9,736 and 15,930; ore, 1,759 and 2,302; 
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merchandise, L. C. L., 26,916 and 16,864; miscellaneous, 22,546 
and 46,945; total, 1921, 90,180; 1920, 118,864; 1919, 86,465. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,187 and 
11,756; live-stock, 6,682 and 9,729; coal, 6,416 and 12,653; coke, 
1,272 and 936; forest products, 6,528 and 10,742; ore, 1,090 and 
1,236; merchandise, L. C. L., 18,516 and 15,871; miscellaneous, 
16,778 and 31,311; total, 1921, 65,469; 1920, 94,234; 1919, 84,021. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,157 
and 9,565; live stock, 7,626 and 10,851; coal, 20,910 and 24,083; 
coke, 252 and 375; forest products, 2,155 and 3,781; ore, 1,701 
and 2,308; merchandise, L. C. L., 21,525 and 19,281; miscella- 
neous, 26,796 and 38,756; total, 1921, 90,122; 1920, 109,000; 1919, 
84,289. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,234 and 
3647; live stock, 1,614 and 2,128; coal, 4,566 and 7,257; coke, 
486 and 473; forest products, 4,731 and 4,932; ore, 417 and 548; 
Merchandise, L. C. L., 12,504 and 11,160; miscellaneous, 20,732 
and 22,436; total, 1921, 48,284; 1920, 52,581; 1919 39,362. 

Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 30,098 and 36,- 
597; live stock, 23,950 and 32,397; coal, 170,224 and 198,784; 
coke, 10,550 and 9,661; forest products, 32,635 and 47,988; ore, 
8,340 and 9,241; Merchandise, L. C. L., 144,657 and 126,287; mis- 
cellaneous, 178,451 and 284,491; total, 1921, 598,905; 1920, 745,- 
446; 1919, 612,741. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC SUMMARY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A revenue traffic summary compiled by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the Commission from reports of large steam roads for 
September and the nine months ending with September shows 
that in the nine-months period 1,652,801,662 revenue tons, in- 
cluding tons from connecting carriers, were carried as compared 
with 1,492,145,456 revenue tons in the same period of 1919. 
Revenue tons carried one mile aggregated 303,977,847,000 as 
against 265,346,578,000 in the first nine months of 1919. Freight 
revenue totaled $3,004,891,183 as against $2,563,955,645 in the 
same period of 1919. The average miles per revenue ton per 
railroad amounted to 183.92 as against 177.83 in 1919, and the 
revenue per ton mile was 9.89 mills as against 9.66 mills in 
1919. The average number of miles of road operated was 233,- 
210 as against 232,317 in 1919. 

The number of revenue passengers carried in the nine- 
months period was 937,906,459 as against 878,224,644 in 1919; 
revenue passengers carried one mile aggregated 35,442,356,000 
as against 35,012,705,000 in 1919; passenger revenue totaled 
$946,887,537 as against $882,659,371 in 1919. The average miles 
per revenue passenger per railroad amounted to 37.79 as against 
39.87 in 1919; the revenue per passenger per railroad amounted 
to $1.010 as against $1.005 in 1919, and the revenue per revenue 
passenger-mile was 2.672 cents as against 2.521 cents in 1919. 

For September the report shows that the revenue tons, 
including tons from connecting carriers, amounted to 203,913,- 
7991 as compared with 207,570,311 in September, 1919, while 
revenue tons carried one mile totaled 37,940,516,000 as against 
35,978,349,000 in September, 1919; the average miles per rev- 
enue ton per railroad amounted to 186.06 as against 173.38 in 
1919. 

The revenue per ton-mile was 11.51 mills as against 9.58 
nills in September, 1919. 

Revenue passengers carried amounted to 104,351,950 as 
against 103,204,614 in 1919; revenue passengers carried one mile 
amounted to 4,294,116,000 as against 4,318,466,000 in 1919; pas- 
senger revenue amounted to $128,426,056 as against $109,666,984 
in 1919; the average miles per revenue passenger per railroad 
amounted to 41.15 as against 41.84 in 1919; the revenue per 
passenger per railroad was $1.231 as against $1.063 in 1919, and 
the revenue per passenger mile was 2.991 cents compared with 
2.540 cents. 


LIMA OPPOSES REDUCTIONS 


According to a bulletin put out by the executives of railroads 
in Official and Southern Classification territories, from their of- 
fice in New York, the Lima (O.) Manufacturers’ Association has 
protested to the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio against a 
Proposal to reduce rates on coal and suspend minor increases in 
such rates. The Lima association sent the following message to 
the regulating body at Columbus: 

The Lima Manufacturers’ Association, representing over 90 per 
cent of the commercial and industrial interests of Lima, to-day 


passed resolution urging commission to postpone action in order 
that railroads may be given opportunity to get on their feet. 


In a letter confirming this telegram the Lima Manufacturers’ 
Association said: 

“Our position is that the increased freight rates, having 
been passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
due investigation, represent the minimum rates under which the 
railroads can be expected to thrive. If the time comes, as it 
undoubtedly may, when these rates are too high, the Interstate 
oMmerce Commission and other similar agencies can be de- 
Pended upon to take the necessary action. 
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“We believe, however, that the important thing now is to 
insure railroads being allowed adequate rates which will enable 
them to rehabilitate their broken down property, maintain their 
present equipment, purchase the necessary new epuipment and 
make such additional improvements as may be necessary and 
which have been postponed since the beginning of the war. 

“Ohio is an industrial state and what is overwhelmingly 
the sentiment in an industrial community like Lima would, we 
believe, be approved by the state generally if other communities 
were given opportunity to voice their sentiments. Usually in 
cases of this kind those who protest, although in the minority, 
have representation, while others, either from lack of volition 
or lack of information, are not heard from.” 


OCTOBER OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission January 11 issued a final revised summary 
of operating statistics for October and for the ten months end- 
ing with that month. The final summary differs fractionally 
from the one issued before the figures were ready for final re- 
vision. 

In October the net revenue ton miles increased from the 
corresponding month of 1919 from 40,361,000,000 to 42,252,000,- 
000, an increase of 4.7 per cent. The net ton miles per freight 
train mile increased from 753 to 756; the car miles per car day 
from 27.3 to 28.6 and the net ton miles per loaded car mile from 
28.2 to 30. 

In the ten months the increase in net ton miles in October, 
1920, over the corresponding months of 1919 was from 327,839,- 
000,000 to 374,366,000,000, or 14.2 per cent; an increase in the 
net ton miles per freight train mile from 728 to 735; an increase 
in the car miles per car day from 22.8 to 24.5 and an increase in 
the net ton miles per loaded car mile from 28.3 to 28.9. 


CAR SHORTAGE FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The car surplusage continued to increase while the car 
shortage dropped to almost a negligible quantity in the week 
ending December 31, according to compilations completed Janu- 
ary 8 by the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, The average number of car surplusages for the week 
was 197,733 cars, while the shortage was only 3,808 cars, over 
2,000 of which were coal cars. 

The surplusages were made up by the following classes of 
equipment: Box, 147,487; ventilated box, 1,289; auto and furni- 
ture, 6,999; flat, 6,116; gondolas, 10,040; ho~ner, 3,027; all coal 
(gondolas and hopper), 13,067; coke, 220; S. D. stock, 12,257; 
D. D. stock, 2,453; refrigerators, 6,647, and miscellaneous, 1,198. 

The shortage by classes of equipment was as follows: Box, 
731; ventilated box, 3; auto and furniture, 2; flat, 531; gondolas, 
1,669; hopper, 490; total all coal (gondolas and hopper), 2,159; 
S. D. stock, 157; D. D. stock, 105; refrigerator, 52; tank, 50, and 
miscellaneous, 18. 


REPARATION ARGUMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In what he calls a supplemental petition for rehearing in 
No. 10405, Southport Mills, Ltd., vs. Director-General et al., John 
F. Finerty, counsel for the Director-General of Railroads, has 
made an argument intended to convince the Commission that 
it should recede from its order of reparation in all that line of 
cases created by the collection of higher rates on palm kernel, 
copra, sesame, and soya bean oil than were imposed on cotton- 
seed oil and cottonseed products. His fundamental theory is 
that the Director-General made a mistake when he reduced the 
rates on palm kernel, sesame, copra, and soya bean oil. It is 
Finerty’s idea that the Director-General should have raised what 
he calls the depressed rates on cottonseed oil and cottonseed 
products, rather than reduce the others. 

Finerty divided his argument into two major parts. In the 
first he said that the record in the Southport Mills case was 
silent as to the grounds on which the Director-General reduced 
the copra and palm kernel products rates to the cottonseed 
product basis, instead of increasing the depressed rates to a 
normal basis. He insisted the Director-General should have an 
opportunity to inform the Commission as to the reasons for 
such a reduction, assuming that the Commission deems such 
reason relevant to the determination of reasonable maximum 
rates on the commodities in issue. Finerty says the failure of 
the Director-General to furnish this information at the original 
hearing on March 25, 1919, was due to the extreme occupation 
of Mr. Chambers and his immediate assistants with the public 
business. He said that, if afforded such an opportunity to give 
reasons, Director-General Payne believed that testimony could 
be presented which would negative any implication that the 
lower cottonseed rates were reasonable maxima. 

The second part of the argument says the principle gov- 
erning the Commission in awarding reparation under the Dar- 
nell-Taenzer case (245 U. S., 531) and the International Coa! 
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case (230 U. S., 184) is plain and simple. As enunciated by Mr. 
Finerty, it is that the Commission must determine whether or 
not the rate charged was more than a reasonable maximum 
rate. If it was not, the Commission must determine whether 
damage has been proved by reason of the charging of a lower 
rate on another commodity. If neither unreasonableness nor 
damage is established, the Commission must deny reparation. 
If either is established, the Commission must award reparation. 

“Since it is conclusively demonstrated that not only was the 
cottonseed products basis a subnormal basis,” said Mr. Finerty, 
“but that the rates charged on the copra and palm kernel prod- 
ucts were themselves less than reasonable maximum rates, the 
Commission could not award reparation in this case in the ab- 
sence of proof of damage, even if it appeared that the Director- 
General had reduced the latter rates to the cottonseed basis 
under the mistaken impression (which it can be proved he did 
not entertain) that the cottonseed rates were reasonable maxi- 
mum rates either for cottonseed products or for copra or palm 
kernel products. To award reparation here in the absence of 
proof of damage would simply amount to penalizing the Director- 
General on the assumption of a mistake of which it can be 
proved he was never guilty, and a mistake which, even if estab- 
lished, would not warrant this Commission in imposing repara- 
tion as a penalty, as distinguished from awarding it as compen- 
sation for damage.” 

Mr. Finerty is making this effort to prevent the payment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in reparation, notwithstanding 
the fact that four of the carriers (the Rock Island, the Kansas 
City Southern, the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and the Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith) have paid the awards. The Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Missouri Pacific have refused to comply with the 
Commission’s award. They are joined with the Director-General 
in resisting the award. Mr. Finerty said the Director-General 
deemed it not improper to say that the two companies that are, 
with him, resisting the award in this case, are doing so in spite 
of the definite prospect “of serious traffic disadvantage to them- 
selves by reason of so doing.” The implication from the quoted 
language is that the big shippers who obtained awards of repa- 
ration in these cases are withholding or threatening to with- 
hold traffic from the Illinois Central and Missouri Pacific be- 
cause they are declining to honor the Commission’s award of 
reparation. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Finerty, “the Director-General 
most respectfully urges upon this Commission the tremendous 
importance to the government of this case. Not only are several 
hundred thousand dollars of reparation involved in this case 
iself, and in its immediately related cases, but even larger 
amounts are involved in the application of this principle to 
similar commodities, such as soya bean, sesame oil, and the like, 
which moved in tremendous volume during the war period. 
Great, however, as is the amount of reparation on these and 
related commodities, it is insignificant in comparison with the 
millions of dollars of reparation which will be involved if the 
Commission awards reparation against the government because 
the government, mistakenly or otherwise, removed discrimina- 
tions originating or surviving from the period of federal control 
by reducing some rates where it might well have increased 
them. The Director-General most respectfully insists that, how- 
ever mistaken the action of the Director-General may have been 
in this respect, the Commission should not increase the burden 
of that mistake upon the government and upon the public, who 
must meet that burden by direct taxation, unless such mistakes 
resulted in the charging of more than reasonable maximum 
rates which again would be contrary to the hypothesis upon 
which a mistake is assumed to have been made, or unless a 
given shipper was actually damaged by reason of lower rates on 
competitive commodities,” 

Mr. Finerty has also filed a supplemental petition for re- 
hearing in Nos. 10599 and 10600, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, as agent, et al. His petition is joined by the 
Southern Railway Co. Specifically they ask that the award of 
reparation in those dockets be set aside because, in No. 10405, 
Southport Mills, Ltd., vs. Director-General et al., the Commis- 
sion has entered an order of reopening. The finding in these 
cases, Finerty says, having been made on the authority of the 
decision in the Southport Mills case, it follows that they should 
also be reopened. 


FILING LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


In a circular to members the National Industrial Traffic 
League says: 

“At a recent joint conference held between the freight 
claims committee of the National Industrial Traffic League and 
the freight claim division of the American Railway Association, 
at Chicago, several suggestions were offered bearing on the gen- 
eral subject of filing of loss and damage claims. It was felt 


expedient to bring these suggestions to the attention of mem- 
bers of the League for their information and guidance, afl in 
the interest of co-operating with the freight claim departments 
of the carriers, to the end that the adjustment of claims might . 
be expedited. 

“It was also suggested that various chambers of commerce 
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and commercial organizations bring these suggestions to the 
attention of their individual members. 

“It developed at the conference that, in filing loss and dam. 
age claims, a great many claimants fail to properly support 
their claims, and frequently omit some detail that is essentia] 
to make the file complete so as to enable the claim agent to 
handle the claim promptly. 

“To obviate this, claimants are urged to use the standard 
forms for overcharge, loss and damage, and so-called concealed 
loss and damage claims, which forms have been approved by 
the freight claim division of the American Railway Association 
and by the National Industrial Traffic League and tentatively 
endorsed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If all of 
the information called for in these blanks is furnished by the 
claimant, freight claim agents will be in position to expedite 
adjustment of the claims. All shippers and receivers of freight 
who have occasion to file claims are urged to give this matter 
careful attention. 

Regulations Covering the Inspection of Freight Before or After 
Delivery to Consignee and Adjustment of Claims 
for Loss or Damage Thereon 


“The above captional rules and regulations, which were 
endorsed by The National Industrial Traffic League and by the 
American Railway Association, were reproduced in League cir: 
cular 296. The American Railway Association circularized its 
members October 27, 1920, inviting attention to the fact that 
the rules and regulations should go into effect at once. It is 
understood that claim agents are now handling and adjusting 
claims on the basis provided in the rules above mentioned. 

“Attention was invited to the fact that frequently shippers 
allow their claim records to remain open and that they period: 
ically write the carriers asking them to advise the disposition 
of the claims referred to in the list. This requires the carriers 
to spend considerable time in looking through records two and 
three years old, only to find that, in many instances, the claims 
have been paid or were withdrawn by the claimant. The sug- 
gestion was offered that a large amount of this unnecessary 
work might be eliminated if claimants exercised greater care 
in keeping their own claim records corrected. 

“Frequently claims are filed with freight claim agents with- 
out showing how the claimant arrived at the amount of his 
loss. This is particularly true of claims covering perishable 
freight, and freight which has become broken, necessitating 
repairs, etc. 

“It is recommended to members of the League, and ship- 
pers in general, that the street address of the consignee be 
shown upon the bill of lading when freight is consigned to the 
larger cities, and in case of less-than-carload shipments, that 
the street address of the consignee be shown upon the package 
as well as upon the bill of lading. 

“There seems to be considerable difference of opinion as 
to what should be considered a proper notice of intention to 
file a claim in connection with shipments which are being traced 
and are lost in transit. It was suggested that when it is quite 
evident that a shipment which is being traced has been lost, 
the freight claim agent should be notified that the shipment 
has not been delivered and that it is the intention to file a 
claim pending further investigation through the tracing depart: 
ments of the carriers. In informing the freight claim agent of 
the intention to file claim, complete reference should be given 
to the shipment in question to enable the carrier to identify it.” 


LOAN TO B. & A. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Finance Docket No. 1074, the Commission has granted 
authority to the Bangor & Aroostook to execute Bangor & 
Aroostook equipment trust series G prior lien certificates, 
amounting to $140,000; and $180,000 worth of deferred lien equip- 
ment trust certificates in accordance with an agreement with 
the First National Bank of Bangor, Me. The Commission also 
authorized the sale of the said prior lien equipment trust cel: 
tificates at not less than 95.5 per cent of their face value and 
accrued interest; for the application of the proceeds of the 
prior lien trust certificates toward the purchase of the equipment 
specified in the application and to pledge the said deferred lien 
equipment trust certificates together with bonds with the secre 
tary of the treasury as security for a loan from the United 
States under section 210 of the transportation act, as amended. 

The loan is being made with a view to the railroad.company 
acquiring six consolidation type locomotives. The price to be 
paid the American Locomotive Company is $319,500, or $53,250 
each. The railroad company is to bear the cost of inspection 
during the construction of the locomotives so that the total cost 
will be not less than $320,100. 

As further security for the notes the Bangor & Aroostook 
will pledge with the secretary of the treasury the followiNs 
bonds now held in its own treasury: $30,000 worth of the aP 
plicants’ Washburn Extension first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 
maturing August 1, 1939; $165,000 worth of its St, John’s River 
Extension first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, also maturing 10 
1939, and $165,000 worth of its consolidated refunding mortgagé 
4 per cent bonds maturing in 1951. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
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SILK CLASSIFICATION CASE 
Editor The Traffic World: 

As representative of the Viscose Company in the case be- 
fore the various courts as the result of cancellation of the de- 
scriptions and ratings on artificial silk, I am naturally interested 
in recent articles appearing in your issues and particularly that 
of January 8, page 57, under the caption ‘‘the Commission is 
the place to go.” 

It appears that there is some misunderstanding as to the 
proceedings in this case and our object in originally securing an 
injunction through the district court. You are, no doubt, aware 
of the fact that the powers of the Commission as to the sus- 
pension of tariffs was held in abeyance at the time this supple- 
ment to the classification was issued. Furthermore, this sup- 
plement did not reach this office until February 10, 1920, and, 
after endeavoring to secure some action through the Railroad 
Administration as well as information from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, our time was limited and it was impossible 
to file a formal complaint with the Commission that would stop 
the operation of this supplement. In other words, had we filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission on re- 
ceipt of this supplement, it would not have been empowered t¢é 
suspend the supplement and a formal complaint would have 
had only the effect of granting a hearing at a future date and 
after the time that the supplement did actually go into effect, 
which would have, in turn, resulted in restricting the Viscose 
Company from shipping approximately 80 per cent of its prod- 
uct, or, in other words, about $200,000 worth of artificial silk 
daily. 

Therefore, for this reason, I am writing to you with the 
purpose of showing the disadvantage the Viscose Company 
would have been placed in had it filed a formal complaint with 
the Commission. Even at this time, we are not quite sure that 
the Supreme Court has taken the proper view of the question. 
Justice Clarke claims that to exclude a commodity from all 
classes is classification of it in as real a sense and with as 
definite effect as to include it in any one of the usual classes. 
Justice Clarke evidently overlooks the fact that the classes, as 
interpreted in the classizcation, relate only to ratings and are 
in connection with rates. To take any commodity out of the 
classification does not place it in a class under the terms or 
interpretation of the classification and, therefore, it is not a 
classification matter, but the rights of the carrier to exclude 
the transportation of a commodity. 

This may be a technical point, but would, undoubtedly, per- 
mit us to ask for a reargument before the Supreme Court, al- 
though, on the other hand, the question may be so close that 
it would be advisable to follow their suggestion in filing a peti- 
ion with the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is a mat- 
ter of present deliberation. 

Edward O. Taylor, Industrial Traffic Manager. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1921. 


RULE 7, CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. A. L. Viles, 

Chairman Classification Committee, 

The National Industrial Traffic League: 

Your attention is respectfully directed to rule 7 of the Con- 
Solidated Classification, which originally provided that issuing 
bill of lading for “S/O” freight consigned to one point, notify 
at another, not permitting except under certain conditions; this 
restriction extended by supplement to cover “straight” consign- 
ments also. 

This company has protested to the railroads, the Official 
Classification Committee, to the N. I. T. L. and informally to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with regard to extend- 
Ing these restrictions to straight consignments. The writer can- 
hot believe that the general shipping public appreciates what 
this ruling means to them, and is, therefore, again referring 
the matter, with request for serious consideration and assistance 
i giving it the proper publicity to our fellow members with 
View to cancellation of the objectionable feature in rule 7. 

Many manufacturers and jobbers load solid pool cars, con- 
Signing to themselves or their agent, calling for notification at 
other point than the billed destination, our company alone hav- 
Mg a great many such cars. 

Should the railroads enforce rule 7, then it would be im- 
Possible to bill these pool cars in the above manner. 











Reply from the Official Classification Committee stated that 
this rule was given approval by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Docket 10204. They, therefore, could not recommend 
to the carrier any change. Their reply to the Commission 
stated: “The provisions of this rule have been effective in 
Western and Southern classification territory for a number of 
years.” 

Reference to Interstate Commerce Commission Docket 10204, 
pages 14 and 15, shows that the Commission’s consideration of 
this rule applied only to “shipper’s order” consignments. Ref- 
erence to Southern Classification No. 43 as in effect with Sup. 
32, December 29, 1919, discloses no such rule whatever on even 
“order” consignments. Our Western Classification was de- 
stroyed, but it is believed that rule therein referred to “order” 
consignments only. 

We feel that the matter should be adjusted without necessity 
of formal complaint to the Commission, which, however, is the 
next step contemplated by us if otherwise unsuccessful. 

Thatcher Mfg. Company, 
A. W. Stebbings, Traffic Manager. 
Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1921. 


INCREASED WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


\Xditor The Traffic World: 

On the article written by S. W. Allender on page 1234 (Dec. 
25, 1920) of The Traffic World, the writer cannot see where the 
3 per cent is advanced. The freight rate has certainly been 
advanced, but as the tax does not exceed the 3 per cent on the 
total charges, how can the tax be increased? We will admit 
we are paying more freight,. and the more freight charges we 
have to pay the larger the tax would be, but it does not increase 
the 3 per cent any. To have this tax reduced the freight rate 
must be reduced. 

Saginaw Board of Commerce, 
Donald Macdonald, Traffic Manager. 
Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 11, 1921. 


EXPRESS COMPANY CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just read with interest the details of the Ellis plan 
for realizing on Adams Express Company claims, as is suggested 
by Mr. Ellis in reply to my inquiry following his recent article 
in the Open Forum (see your issue of January 1, 1921). 

The method proposed by him seems to be the only practical, 
eccnomical, and still entirely feasible, plan that I have yet seen, 
and I may say that the company which I represent will un- 
doubtedly avail itself of the arrangement proposed by him. 

The proposal gains considerable weight from the fact that 
its author was the originator of the rather well-known Decker 
ease (55 I. C. C. 453), in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruled that the two-year-and-one-day clause in the uni- 
form bill of lading should not exclude shippers from bringing 
suit on claims after the expiration of such period. 

C. M. Updegraff, 
Attorney for Jacob E. Decker & Sons. 
Mason City, Ia., Jan. 8, 1921. 


FREE TRAFFIC INSTRUCTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Quite a discussion is in progress relative to the merits and 
demerits of theoretical training of traffic men. 

The city of Milwaukee by means of its Central Continuation 
School has inaugurated a freight traffic department for the pur- 
pose of providing a means of enlightenment to ambitious men 
and women of the intricacies of transportation. 

Naturally enough, one of the chief subjects dwelt upon is the 
use, application, and interpretation of freight tariffs. 

From all corners of the country come complaints from ship- 
pers and others of the incompetency of railroad clerks in general. 
Now, in the makeup of our classes there are enrolled students 
who are employed by the railroads here in various departments, 
chief among which are the local freight offices. As far as it is 
in the means of this school to do so, these clerks are instructed 
in the proper performance of their duties. This without any cost 
whatsoever to the railroads by whom they are employed, and as 
this is a public institution, no fees for instruction are received 
from students, 

Now, in order to furnish proper. up-to-the-minute instruction 
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it is essential that the school maintain an up-to-date tariff file. 
In application for freight tariffs from the various tariff bureaus 
the city is compelled to pay for each and every copy of a freight 
tariff furnished this school. As the tariff bureaus are nothing 
more than consolidated freight departments of the various lines, 
it would seem to be very unfair to assess charges for its pub- 
lication when for such use as outlined above. 

Furthermore, in classes containing as many as twenty stu- 
dents it is obviously impossible to impart anything like reason- 
able intelligence and understanding from the use of only one 
publication of each kind, and as railroads only furnish one copy 
of their tariffs the usefulness of this department is greatly 
handicapped. 

The object of this letter is to arouse interest, if possible, on 
the part of the interested carriers and have them furnish this 
institution with such of its publications as would enable it to 
carry on its work with a much higher degree of efficiency. 

In the interests of the traffic profession as well as the effi- 
ciency of this institution, may I request that this letter be 
given some publicity through your national publication, The 
Traffic World. W. R. Burghardt, 

Traffic Instructor, Central Continuation School. 

Milwaukee, Jan. 12, 1921. 


COAL CLAIMS 

Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to item contributed in The Open Forum January 
8, covering coal claims, by Mr. Freck of the Acme Steel Goods 
Company, I believe that the subject referred to is fully covered 
in the tariffs .in naming the rates on the coal moving between 
the two different points in which he may be interested. 

Regarding the striking of a fair average to be held as toler- 
ance, it is the opinion of many well informed classification men 
as well as some members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that 500 pounds would be a reasonable amount. However, 
some roads allow 2 per cent tolerance with a minimum of 1,000 
pounds. Others allow 1 per cent with a minimum of 500 pounds. 
This has been the subject of much discussion for some years, 
but as yet no action sufficiently strong has ever been exerted in 
an effort to bring about uniform allowance. We believe this is 
a subject which should be handled by the Commission itself. 

Austin Machinery Corporation, 
S. J. Irving, Assistant Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago, Jan. 12, 1921. 


ELIMINATION OF DELAY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Relative to the matter of improvement in time made by car- 
riers on L. C. L. shipments, I desire to take this means of bring- 
ing to your attention for the general benefit of the shipping public 


and in order to place due credit where it belongs a matter of. 


efficient service given in a particular instance. 

Shipment consisting of less carload shipment of furniture 
was forwarded December 30 from Chicago via B. & O. R. R., 
W/B 19455 of December 30 in B. & O. car 169360 carded to 
Akron, O. This car arrived in the Akron, O., yards January 1, 
was moved from Akron yards to the B. & O., Akron, O., freight 
house for working and which car was worked on January 4 and 
the contents of said car transferred into B. & O. 80608 and for- 
warded to Canton, O., January 4, showing the time en route from 
Chicago to be 2 days to Akron yards and the total time from 
Chicago to Canton 6 days, car having reached Canton, O., on 
January 6 and the material received by us the same day. 

I consider this phenomenal time on less carload shipment and 
my only desire in placing this information in your hands is to 
give the carriers credit. E. W. Huberty, 

Canton, O., Jan. 11, 1921. Traffic Manager. 


CHARGES ON SHIPMENTS TO CANADA 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We would like to ask through The Open Forum how other 
traffic managers are handling freight charges on Canadian ship- 
ments. 

Has anybody been successful in forwarding shipments to 
Canada with freight prepaid to the border based on divisions for 
percentages accruing to the carriers for the part of transporta- 
tion up to the border? 

Unfortunately, the rates to our destinations are either 
through rates or combinations based on St. Paul or Duluth, thus 
making it necessary either to prepay the freight charges through 
to Canadian destinations or to Canadian border on basis of car- 
rier’s earnings or percentage of rate up to the border. 

Wouud appreciate hearing from anyone either direct or 
through the columns of your paper. 

The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 
J. W. Lake, Traffic Manager. 

New Castle, Ind.. Jan. 12. 1921 
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RATES ON PERISHABLES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

If it is consistent and permissible for you to publish in The 
Open Forum we request views on the question of the increased 
rates now in effect on perishable commodities. It has been 
such a hardship to meet the rates on cantaloupes and vegetables 
from the coast that the majority of distributors are laying off 
shipping, and if the same rates remain in effect there will be 
little or no shipments of cantaloupes or vegetables to any of 
the eastern markets in the future. 

The attached letter of January 7 to Mr. R. S. French, general 
manager and secretary of the National League of Commission 
Merchants, is self-explanatory. : 

This is the first time we have made any complaint, but you 
can see from the statement which we have prepared that our 
complaint is justified, and we trust it will not be many days 
before the proper action is taken through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Jos, Gentile & Company. 
Per P. P. Forrester, Traffic Manager. 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 10, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 

We take pdeasure in acknowledging receipt of your circular 
of the 3d inst. regarding reconsignment and diversion rules to 
become effective December 1, which tariffs have been suspended 
until March 31. We certainly would like to see this increase 
defeated, as the present rates and extra charges on perishable 
commodities are prohibitive and it is the consensus of opinion 
that they should be reduced to pre-war basis. We do not like 
to criticize carriers at this period, as we realize that they are 
under an enormous expense, and when the last increase was 
recommended it was our understanding that rates would be 
charged in accordance with the value of the commodity. That 
there would be a regulation of the rates and all commodities 
taxed per their market value at destination. 

As an illustration as to how rates on cantalogues from Tur- 
lock, Cal., affect the distributor, we attach U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, Daily Market Report for August 
31, 1920. We have also prepared a statement showing what the 
freight charges to each market amounts to and have taken the 
average value per crate for the melons and show, by this state- 
ment, the amount that shippers would receive in return for their 
car. A careful perusal of this statement will show out of four- 
teen cars shipped to the fourteen different markets the shipper 
would receive a total of $317.61 on four cars, while on the other 
ten he would be compelled to pay his agent $1,301.15. In other 
words, the distributor of the fourteen cars would have to pay 
the carriers and their agent $983.54 for the privilege of shipping 
the melons to the different markets. In addition to this, he is out 
the cost f.o.b., box, nails, ete., which loss is fairly estimated to 
be at least $400 additional on each car. Therefore, under the 
present rates, it would be suicide for anyone to operate in Tur- 
lock. 

Last year there was a large amount of cars sold for less than 
freight charges and of course all losses were charged to profit 
and loss, as cars were handled on schedule time and arrived in 
merchantable condition. 

In getting up this statement a thought occurred to the 
writer as to how the carriers would pay a claim on a car billed 
to Philadelphia, Pa., due to arrive August 31. 

Under the new bill of lading the amount of loss and dam- 
age is to be computed on basis of the value of the property al 
destination on the date car should arrive. In order to obtain 
the benefit of the market at destination tHe freight charges 
must be deducted if not paid. The freight on a car of cantaloupes 
to Philadelphia, including refrigeration, would amount to $569.10. 
Average market value on August 31 was $1.12% on standards, 
75e on ponies and 50c on flats. Had car been delivered in good 
condition and on schedule time, the gross proceeds of sales on 
the car would amount to $316.25. The agent would receive 7 per 
cent commission, pay 7c drayage on the standards and ponies. 
3c on flats and draw on the shipper for $308.79. I presume if this 
car had been totally destroyed, instead of having the privilege 
of filing claim against carriers for the loss on basis of Section » 
of B/L, they would have to pay the railroad company $308.79 for 
wrecking the car. 

We are giving you this as a matter of information and Wé 
think the subject is one worthy of discussion at the next col 
vention. 


STATEMENT SHOWING ESTIMATED SALES ON CANTALOUPES, 
FROM TURLOCK, CALIF., TO VARIOUS MARKETS, AS PER 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT, FOR AUGUST 3ist, 1920. 

Contents of an average car of cantaloupes: se 
Ce eee ee ee eee 102060 Ibs. 
Pe. 2. SS fe rrr Te err re rrr rT 9120 Ibs. 
oko eee Se ee ee ere ere en re 1960 lbs. 

ca. ai asa tise a Dist as cmt ele may anal ave alae aa 21280 Ibs. 


MARKET VALUE OF CANTALOUPES IN SOUND CONDITION. 
Wasington, D. C.: 
Se I os hacsns cs dqumnane esa ys peacere en 412.50 
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In further reference to my letter of even date, relative to rates 
on cantaloupes from Turlock, wish to state that we did not pick 
out a report for a day on which the market was at its lowest. 
In fact, the Rocky Ford and Turlock deals are about the same. 
A comparison of market reports for the months of August and 
September will show the same results. 

Further, I wish to state that this statement is made ona very 
conservative basis and represents the value that would be re- 
ceived from sale of cars, if they were in sound merchantable 
condition. All cars that arrived showing melons soft, decay, they 
would have to be sold for less than freight charges, 


TRACING L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to J. C. Field’s article which appeared in your 
December 11 issue, relative to tracing of L. C. L. freight ship- 
ments, and to the comments of several industrial traffic man- 
agers, published December 25: 

This situation has been and is being discussed by every 
shipper in the United States, and all are vitally interested in 
the prompt movement of this class of freight. 

Each shipper is also a purchaser and is confronted with 
the problem of tracing inbound freight to themselves, and out- 
bound consignments to their customers. 

There are times when delayed small shipments of freight 
seriously handicap production, and it is in such instances that 
records of transfer at congested terminals and various transfer 
points would prove to be very valuable, as a purchasing de- 
partment could often duplicate an order to be forwarded via 
express, and thus prevent losses, if it were known that an im- 
portant shipment would be held for an indefinite period at some 
point en route to destination. 

To increase the many railroad payrolls, by establishing 
L. C. L. record departments at every transfer point would, in 
turn, have its influence on the increasing of freight rates, as it 
is the only method the common carriers can pursue to com- 
pensate themselves to cover these additional expenses for added 
service to their many patrons. 


A great per cent of the tracing during the past few years 
has been due to delay in ordering materials and, as a result, the 
railroads have been criticized and many traffic departments or- 
ganized. This was the beginning, and when the great demand 
for all commodities was presented to the manufacturers they 
were hopelessly beaten, so far as prompt service was concerned, 
although they were anxious to accept and deliver all orders 
possible to obtain. The delay in securing raw materials made 
it necessary to add a staff of car tracers to most of the large 
industrial traffic departments, and materials were traced from 
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the time they were loaded by the producer until they reached 
the consumer. 

Someone has to pay for all this additional expense, and the 
someone is the public, and if all purchasers during the past 
few years could have anticipated their requirements on the 
assumption that it would require at least one month or more 
for transportation alone, much of this tracing could have been 
eliminated. There were many instances when requirements 
could not be anticipated, and traffic departments were asked 
to exert every effort to rush deliveries, and just how much was 
gained in most cases will never be known, as very little satis- 
faction could be gained from tracing L. C. L. shipments. 

The articles in your issue of the 25th, by Messrs. H. P. 
Potter and S. W. Allender, contain some real facts—i. e., tracing 
L. C. L. shipments seldom expedites delivery, and that, with 
improved service in handling of shipments: at transfer points 
(complete turnover daily if possible) the majority of industrial 
concerns would automatically dispense with 75 per cent of L. 
C. L. tracing. 

Careful planning of purchases with specified deliveries, al- 
lowing ample time for possible delays in transit, and the ar- 
ranging of production by the shipper, to ship as specified would 
help to place these small shipments in the hands of the carriers 
several weeks before material would be required at destination, 
then with adequate help and efficient handling at transfer points 
by the railroads, tracing of this class in most cases would be 
automatically eliminated. 

There is one right answer to the question, and only one, 
and it must be a system which will serve all concerned, the 
best, the quickest and most economical, and it can be accom- 
plished only through concerted effort on the part of the pur- 
chaser, the shipper and the common carriers. 

The Geneva Metal Wheel Company, 
R. C. Patterson, Traffic Manager. 
Geneva, O., Dec. 30, 1920. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the article written by H. P. Potter 
of the American Ship Building Company, Cleveland, criticizing 
my stand on re-establishing of the keeping of transfer records 
on less-carload shipments. 

When this subject was promulgated by my associates and 
myself, all cards were laid on the table and serious thought 
given same. Nothing like a scheme entered our heads regard- 
ing this matter, and I believe it is interference by a few indi- 
viduals in this country that brings about the retarding of any 
service that can consistently be rendered not only to the manu- 
facturer but to the merchant as well. Maybe in the last several 
years the above gentleman did not have any less-carload tracing 
to do. I consider him very fortunate. My reason for circular- 
izing this pamphlet was not meant as a scheme, but to try to 
have put in force a service which every shipper, both large and 
small, is entitled to, and that is some knowledge of where his 
shipment is after a reasonable time has elapsed for it to get to 
destination. 


I believe I have had as much practical experience as the 
above gentleman regarding this subject, due to the fact that, 
before entering the industrial field, I spent a very active thirteen 
years with one of the largest carriers in the country, nearly 
eighteen months of this service being given toward keeping such 
records, personally, at one of the largest transfer stations in 
this country—namely, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. I know from 
actual working experience that in the days of long ago this 
was a service that when various carriers were selling trans- 
portation they could assure the shippers and receivers of freight 
that their material would be protected while in transit and 
information furnished them as to its movements, if they so 
desired. 

The amount of time spent in keeping these records at the 
various stations, which are not very numerous, is very small 
when you take into consideration that these records are taken 
while shipments are being transferred and made ready for ship- 
ment to other territories. 


It is only recently that such a thing as co-operation between 
the carriers and industrial men was effected, and that only 
through the great influence brought to bear by the National 
Industrial Traffic League, when a meeting was held recently, at 
which time various subjects were docketed for consideration 
that would bring about a better service by the carriers. This 
subject was brought up, and the carriers then stated that they 
were contemplating putting this service in force just as soon 
as possible. This is not a pre-war subject, but a subject that 
has been hanging fire long before the war was ever thought of, 
and today there are only two carriers, to my knowledge, oper- 
ating east of Buffalo that are rendering this service for their 
clients, and their systems of keeping these records are very 
elaborate, and the various officers tell me that, with hardly any 
extra expense whatever, their main view being to sell trans- 
portation as it should be sold. 

I want to state that anything that has been said in my cir- 
cular will not be the means of retarding progress along these 
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lines and, as far as expense is concerned to the carriers, a deep 
analysis of the subject will show that they will receive more 
earnings yearly, due to the fact that a lot of unnecessary Claims 
will be eliminated and chronic tracers can be shifted to one 
side. I believe that when a request is made of the carrier for 
a record of a shipment we should receive more definite informa. 
tion than the usual reply, which has been in force for the past 
several years, and that is, that your shipment has probably beep 
loaded in the following cars, giving you at the time one or more 
cars, which is useless. I believe with these records being re. 
instated it will be the means of giving the shipping public in 
general a real service, and will not be the means of holding yp 
any shipment or retarding same. , 

There is no reason why transportation should not be im. 
proved today, as Mr. Potter states, “as the volume of traffic 
moving is very small compared with what the traffic man has 
had to contend with in the past four years.” I believe that 
after the recent increase was granted to carriers that they fee] 
in justice to the transportation men for the assistance given 
them in securing this increase, that they are entitled to any 
service that can possibly be rendered efficiently. 

I believe that every broad-minded and practical railroad man 
will agree with my suggestion as to having this service insti- 
tuted and that it will in no way be the means of holding back 
forwarding of shipments or add such additional expense to the 
carriers that they cannot consistently carry. 

Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1920. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Prior to making any comments on the several articles in re 
the industrial traffic man, contained in recent issues of The 
Traffic World, I should like to state from just what standpoint 
I take my views. 

I am twenty-one years of age, with a collegiate education, 
and am a graduate of a traffic course. I was for two years 
shipping clerk and assistant to a branch manager of the largest 
firm of its kind in the world. While holding this position | 
took a traffic course, upon the advice of a railroader, and grad- 
uated with an average throughout of 98 per cent. I am at 
present emploved in the export department of one of the largest 
milling firms in the world and hold a fairly executive position. 
That is the viewpoint from which I base my comments. 

Mr. Burch of Greensboro, N. C., does not take Mr. Colson’s 
article (Dec. 11) too deeply to heart. I wonder if it hit him 
too hard; I wonder if Mr. Burch is one of the class of railroad- 
ers who knows all about traffic within a radius of, say, a few 
hundred miles, but from there on the world is indeed a large 
place. Considering the “T. M.” after Mr. Burch’s name, I sup- 
pose he is well acquainted with exports; he can, of course, 
handle shipments of his cotton all over the world; he knows 
how to cover these shipments by insurance; he knows all the 
different measurements and tons for ocean freight rates; he 
knows how to collect his money on shipments going to foreign 
ports; he knows all about coding cables, the first and second 
of exchange. Now, does he? That’s the question. If he does, 
all right; if not, then I would advise him to consider the ad- 
visability of tacking those letters to his name. I do not wish 
to offend Mr. Burch, but I would like to emphasize this: A 
lawyer passes his bar “exam” and knows law for the benefit 
of the public; a traffic manager should be in such a way quali: 
fied to know traffic for his firm or for the public, if his position 
calls for it. 

Mr. Burch further states that a man has to have extraordi: 
nary ability to hold a traffic position today, who has just re 
ceived a diploma from one of these universities and not had 
actual railroad experience. Nine times out of ten the man who 
takes this traffic course is, or has been, a shipping clerk, and, if 
he knows his position as a shipper, takes a traffic course, where 
is he going to be hindered by the lack of railroad experience’ 

I will grant Mr. Burch that the traffic schools may use their 
imagination a little too carelessly in advertising their courses, 
saying such things as that they will teach you to rise from 
office boy to freight traffic manager with such salaries as from 
$5,000 to $10,000 per year. But a man will investigate these 
courses well as to their possibilities before he spends his time 
and money on one. 

Referring to Mr. Colson’s statement in re knowing a fail: 
roader who has held the same position for twenty years, and 
Mr. Burch’s comments thereon, would say that the “seniority 
plan of advancement which I believe is employed by railroads, 
the gauntlet of chief clerks to be conquered, and the inevitable 
red tape found among railroads, can make one easily understand 
why a man can have no ambition to rise via the ‘application 
to work and long service” plan. The only way to overcome 
these obstacles is by taking a traffic course. 

I am not being paid to boost traffic courses, but I should 
like to ask Mr. Burch and the other non-believers in traffic 
courses a few questions which I had to answer to secure MY 
seemingly worthless diploma, as Mr. Burch would have it. b 

“What committee has jurisdiction over rates between Chr 


J. C. Field. 
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cago and the Ohio River? Into what two groups are the Ohio 
River crossings divided? What scale of rates is used as the 
pasis for construction of rates from various territories to the 
Southwest Traffic Committee territory? Under what conditions 
are water carriers under the jurisdiction of the I. C. C.? Upon 
what kind of traffic does the second class express rate apply? 
What is the object of the Elkins act? Discuss the duties and 
liabilities of passenger carriers. Define an original package. 
Discuss the problem of state and federal control operating at 
one time and indicate the sphere of influence of state and 
federal powers. Under what three conditions will the U. S. 
Supreme Court review the findings of the I. C. -C.? 

Perhaps Mr. Burch and the other gentlemen who dislike 
traffic courses can answer the foregoing questions. 

I will admit that rates may stick a technically trained man 
for a while, but how about the other end of the game—the 
legal end? You can learn the. act to regulate commerce and 
the several other acts by working in the traffic or maintenance 
department of a railroad no more than you can learn to be a 
lawyer by holding the position of turnkey in a prison. 

I do not want to imply that I am prejudiced against a rail- 
yoad-trained man. Far from it. 

Mr. Huntington’s views (Dec. 25) are, to say the least, not 
unlike a dime novel. I knew a young fellow who was clerk 
in a country station. He took a traffic course, graduated and 
secured a position with a large machinery firm as traffic man- 
ager. The last I heard of him he was down in Cuba on the 
firm’s business in connection with traffic matters. Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s journalistic views do not hold together very well. 

Should any of my readers wonder why I am not seeking 
a position as traffic manager, I would draw their attention to 
my age, and would say that at present I am seeking some indus- 
trial experience, which experience some railroad correspondents 
seemingly consider unnecessary for the qualifications of an 
industrial traffic man. 

Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited, 
Ernest C. McKeel, Export Department. 
Toronto, Can., Jan. 6, 1921. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noticed, with considerable amusement, the arguments 
running in the Open Forum between the ex-railroad men traffic 
managers and the non-railroad experience traffic managers as 
to the value or necessity of a traffic worker having had railroad 
experience. 

I am one of the railroad-experienced traffic managers. Be- 
fore entering industrial traffic service I was a railroad stenogra- 
pher, tracing clerk, rate clerk, claim clerk, chief clerk, soliciting 
freight agent, and traveling freight agent, and I know that my 
railroad experience adds greatly to my efficiency in traffic work. 
In fact, I consider it absolutely necessary in order to attain to 
one’s highest efficiency. 

However, I do not mean to disparage or belittle the benefit 
to be derived from traffic courses, as I know several men whom 
I consider as very capable traffic workers so developed, without 
actual railroad experience. However, I am sure even these men 
would be more efficient if they had previously had proper rail- 
road training. 

The position taken by the “anti-railroad-experience” corre- 
spondent seems to me rather ridiculous, as I am sure that 
they cannot produce even one industrial traffic manager who 
had, before entering traffic work, received proper railroad ex- 
perience, who will say that his railroad experience is of little 
or no benefit to him. Of course, the traffic worker who has 
had no experience in railroad traffic service cannot be expected 
to appreciate the importance of knowledge which he does not 
Possess and, therefore, opinions of such traffic workers as to 
the benefits derived from actual] railroad training are really of 
little value. 

I, therefore, thought, to bring a show-down in this contro- 
versy, I would suggest that those who belittle the value of 
proper railroad experience as a qualification for an industrial 
traffic manager, secure support of their contention from a thor- 
oughly experienced ex-railroad traffic manager. I am confident 
this cannot be done and, in the event I am right, this should 
certainly serve to silence the opposition. 

A. B. Pratt, Manager, 
Northern States Power Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 6, 1921. 


PETITIONS FOR EXTENSIONS 


_ The DeQueen & Eastern Railroad Company has filed a peti- 
“on with the Commission asking authority to operate an exten- 
Sion of its road from DeQueen, Ark., to a point nine miles 
distant to the Oklahoma-Arkansas state line. The construction 
of the extension was begun in 1917 and has now been com- 
Dleted, the applicant states. The Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 
Railroad has filed an application for authority to operate an 
*xtension of its line 171%4 miles in length, extending from Broken 
Bow, Okla., to a point on the Arkansas-Oklahoma state line, 


— it connects with the above extension of the DeQueen & 
“astern, 
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* Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
— We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 

Ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers ment, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Freight Charges on Company Material 


Illinois—Question: We have a plant located at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and sold a carload of material to a railroad company oper- 
ating from Chicago to Texas points, f. o. b. railroad tracks, Chi- 
cago, car to be shipped to a point in Texas. Through an error 
our plant, making shipment, routed this material via another 
road, giving the road to which the material was sold only a 
short haul on its Texas division. 


What is the customary manner of making settlements of 
this kind? The point to which this materia] was to be shipped 
and point to which it was delivered to road in Texas are both 
common points and the full common point rate was charged to 
point of delivery to line buying the material. We are of the 
opinion that the Texas common point rate should be charged 
from Milwaukee to ultimate destination in Texas, and we should 
pay the line buying the material their percentage division of 
the through rate up to point the shipment was delivered to 
them. Also advise if there have been any decisions rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on cases of this kind. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the contract of sale was f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., assuming that the shipment was billed through to 
final destination, the carrier to whom the material was sold may 
properly deduct from the shipper’s invoice the proportion of 
the through charges accruing to its connections for their haul 
from Milwaukee to the point’ where the shipment was delivered 
to the carrier buying the material. See Willard Storage Battery 
Company vs. N. Y. C. Railroad Company et al., 49 I. C. C. 141. 
Storage Charges on Shipment Not Covered by Revenue Billing 

Ohio.—Question: We received shipment on astray waybill, 
plainly marked to “A,” and up to date consignee has been un- 
able to prove ownership. In the event that we should decide 
to dispose of this freight to the public storage, could we legally 
collect storage charges from the time we mailed notice of ar- 
rival, regardless of the fact that we are unable to obtain rev- 
enue billing to cover this shipment? 


Answer: Under the Uniform Storage Rules, 1-B, J. E. Fair- 
banks’ I. C. C, 9, all freight, except that provided for in section 
D of rule 1, received for delivery, or freight held or stored in 
or on railroad premises. of carriers party thereto, are subject to 
storage. 


In the event the goods in question are the property of “A,” 
“A” cannot, by refusing to receive the goods, avoid the payment 
of freight and storage charges due on the shipment in question. 
However, the carrier would have to prove that the goods in 
question belong to “A” before recovery could be had for the 
freight and storage charges, accruing on the shipment in the 
event the shipper does not claim ownership. See Southern Flour 
& Grain Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry., 95 S. E. 997; Pennsylvania Co. vs. 
W. A. Fraser Co., 175 Ill. Appeal 645. 


Charges on Base of Route Specified 


Utah.—Question: A car of lumber, originating at a point 
in California, on the “A” Railroad, is consigned to a lumber 
dealer at Salt Lake City, Utah. An agent of the “D” Railroad, 
who, in this instance, is also agent for another railroad com- 
pany, is under the impression that a through rate is applicable 
from the California point to Salt Lake City, Utah, via the fol- 
lowing routes: Road “A,” road “B” and roads “C” and “D” 
via Ogden, Utah., to destination, and this routing was respected 
upon demand of the agent of the “D” Railroad. After shipment 
arrived at destination, having moved via the routing noted, it 
is found that the through rate does not apply in connection with 
“DPD” Railroad. It also develops that there is a through rate 
from originating point to destination via another route. 


Inasmuch as the consignee could have received this ship- 
ment under the published through rate, can road “D” insist 
upon the collection of its local charges from Ogden to Salt Lake 
City and, if not, what method should road “D” use in accounting 
for this non-revenue haul? 

Answer: Assuming that the shipment was routed by the 
shipper via the route shown, and the published through rate 
does not apply via such route, the carrier must assess charges 
based upon the combination of rates applicable via the route 
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specified. Austin Powder Co. vs. W. & L. E. R. R., 45 1. C. C. 
199; I. C. C. Conference Ruling 214 (b). 

If no routing was shown in the bill of lading by the shipper, 
then the initial line can be held for misrouting because of its 
failure to forward the shipment via the cheapest available 
route, I. C. C. Conference Ruling 214 (c). However, if the bill 
of lading carried a rate applicable via a different route than 
that specified, it became the duty of the initial line to ascertain 
from the shipper whether the rate or the route given in the 
re instructions should apply. I. C. C. Conference Ruling 
474 (c). 

With respect to erroneous rate quotations, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in “Poor Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Rail- 
way Co.,” 12 I. C. C, 469, said: “A mistake by a carrier in 
responding to an inquiry by a shipper, either as to the rate or 
as to the route, will relieve neither the one nor the other from 
the obligation of fulfilling the law’s requirements; in either 
event the carrier must collect and the shipper must pay the 
rate as published for the route over which the shipment actually 
moved. This general policy is founded not only on the strict 
language of the law, but also upon a sound public policy.” 

This rule was reaffirmed by the Commission in the case of 
L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Railroad, 42 I. C. C. 13. 


Deduction of Discount from the Amount of Actual Damages 


Alabama.—Question: Claim filed May, 1920, and September, 
1920, for loss of shipment of cigarettes. These cigarettes were 
billed to us on a basis of 10 per cent cash discount if paid 
within ten days from date of invoice. When filing claims, we 
advised transportation company that discount of 10 per cent 
would be allowed if claim was paid within ten days from date 
filed. As our authority for this, we refer to United States Rail- 
road Administration Circular No. 6, March 1, 1919, Division of 
Law, Claims and Property Protection Section, rule 5, under 
Cash and Trade Discount Allowances, reading as follows: “In 
the settlement of claims for value of shipments lost or destroyed 
while in possession of the railroad, the railroad shall receive 
the benefit of any cash discount or allowance contemplated by 
the terms of sale to the consignee, provided the claim is paid 
within the time limit for such discount or allowance.” 

We received today from the transportation company a re- 
quest to amend our claim, allowing them the discount. We 
contend they are not entitled to same on account of discount 
period having long since elapsed. Have we the right to collec. 
these claims as originally filed, or must we amend them? 

Answer: In the case of the C. M. & St. P. vs. McCaull- 
Dinsmore, the United States Supreme Court held that the meas- 
ure of damages for a shipment lost or damaged in transit is 
the value of the property at its destination at the time it should 
have been delivered, less transportation charges, plus interest 
from such time. It is the intent of the law that the carrier 
must settle for goods lost or damaged on the basis of the actual 
value of the shipment at its destination. Therefore, the carrier 
is not justified in deducting the cash discount, which is shown 
on the invoice from the shipper to the consignee, from the 
amount of the actual damage. 


Duty of Carrier to Furnish Safe and Suitable Cars 


Massachusetts.—Question: Can you refer us to any cases 
or a rule which is in force which requires a shipper when 
receiving a car for loading, to go all over the car and see that 
there are no nails protruding which might do damage? We 
have a claim pending with a delivering line, and they have de- 
clined claim on the ground that it was the duty of the shipper 
to go over the car and see that there were no nails protruding 
which might tear and damage bags which would cause a loss 
of seed, and on making delivery to our truckmen we find that 
he signed for a certain number of bags, torn by nails and slack. 

Answer: It is the primary duty of the common carrier to 
furnish vehicles suitable in every respect for the safe trans- 
portation of the various kinds of property which are usually 
carried by it, and any failure to observe its duty in this regard 
will render it liable for loss or injury caused thereby. 10 Corpus 
Juris 88. 

“Nor can the carrier avoid responsibility as a carrier by 
devolving upon the shipper the duty of inspecting or selecting 
the vehicle in which his goods are to be carried, and a stipula- 
tion in the bill of lading that the shipper has examined the 
vehicle for himself and found it to be in good order, and has 
accepted it as ‘suitable and sufficient’ for the purpose of his 
shipment will not discharge the carrier from liability for dam- 
ages resulting from defects in the vehicle, since the necessary 
effect of such a stipulation would be to release the carrier from 
liability for his own negligence in failing to provide a safe and 
suitable vehicle.’—Hutchinson on Carriers, page 544. 

In the case of Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs. St. 
L. & S. F. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 250, the Commission said: “It is 
the duty of the carriers to furnish cars suitable for transporta- 
tion. Obviously, this duty cannot be fulfilled by furnishing a 
car that leaks or one so full of projecting nails as to be unsuit- 
able for the transportation of commodities properly packed. 
Whether, in view of the constant use of box cars, and the con- 
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stant strain upon them even under proper operation, the defeng. 
ants fail in their duty to furnish suitable equipment when they 
fail in every instance to furnish cars absolutely free from pro. 
truding nails may be questioned. Cars should be carefully jp. 
spected by the carriers with a view of locating leakages, remoy. 
ing splinters and nails which would have a tendency to tear 
sacks filled with flour or grain, and locating foreign substances 
which might contaminate the product to be loaded into the car 
The practice of requiring agents and car inspectors after exam. 
ining the car to attach a placard to it denoting that it has been 
inspected and placed in condition for flour or grain loading js 
to be commended. Cars should be physically fit for the trans 
portation of: the product with which they are to be loaded. [pn 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. vs. O. W. R. & N. Co., 21 I. C. C. 539, 
the Commission held: ‘No one can deny that it is the primary 
duty of a railroad to furnish equipment that is usable. A ship. 
per is not to be put to the alternative of either not shipping at 
all or of recovering from the railroad for loss of the commodity 
in transit. It is not a compliance with the requirements of the 
law that a car shall be put at the shipper’s disposal; the car 
provided must be one that will convey the commodity safely tc 
its destination under ordinary circumstances.’ ” 


Stoppage in Transit 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Recently our firm made f. o. b. 
mill shipment to a buyer, who, after date of shipment, became 
insolvent. Immediately upon receipt of such insolvency informa 
tion, wire was sent delivering carrier, who acknowledges re. 
ceipt of wire two days before shipment was delivered to con- 
signee, the carrier failing to hold shipment, as was our request, 
and as is privileged by law, it being our understanding that the 
law provides: “If the buyer becomes insolvent and the goods 
are in transit, the seller may stop their delivery.” If it can be 
proven that it is negligence on the part of the carrier’s freight 
agent at destination in not holding shipment, cannot we compel 
the shipment returned to the carrier or hold carrier responsible? 
Shipment involves 26,720 pounds sheet steel. 

Answer: Stoppage in transit is a right which the vendor 
of goods on credit has to recall them, or retake them, on the 
discovery of the insolvency of the vendee, and it continues so 
long as the carrier remains in the possession and control of 
the goods or until there has been an actual or constructive 
delivery to the vendee, or some third person, who has acquired 
a bona fide right to them. If a carrier, on demand by the 
vendor, while the latter’s right of stoppage continues, declines 
to redeliver to the vendor, or delivers to the vendee, he will 
become liable as for a conversion.—4 Ruling Case Law, page 488. 

Inasmuch as no particular form of notice and demand is 
required, we are of the opinion that in the instant case, the 
notice given is sufficient to hold the carrier liable for the loss 
sustained. 

Carrier Liable for Loss of Coal in Transit 


Connecticut.—Question: A car of commercial coal shipped 
from the mines and invoiced at 101,248 pounds arrived at An- 
sonia, was placed on the public delivery tracks and unloaded 
by a local truckman, who had each load weighed on public 
scales and had scale tickets furnished, when it was discovered 
that only 95,320 pounds had been received, with a shortage of 
5,928 pounds. Claim was entered against the railroad company 
for the value of the missing coal, together with the freight on 
same, and has been declined by the railroad company, since they 
will not admit liability of the coal, as their records do not show 
that the difference occurred between the time car was delivered 
to the carrier and the time it was turned over to our control: 
in other words, inferring that the shortage occurred on the 
public delivery tracks after being turned over to us. In your 
opinion, is the railroad company liable and can you cite any 
decision in similar cases? 

Answer: It is a well-established rule that the carrier is 
liable as an insurer of goods intrusted to it for transportation 
and is liable for any loss and damage thereto, unless caused by 
the act of God or the public enemy, the fault of the shipper, 
inherent infirmities of the goods, or by any act of public au 
thority. 

So, where freight is lost or damaged while in the possession 
of the carrier, it cannot escape its common law liability by 
merely proving that the loss or damage was not occasioned by 
its negligence or that it has used utmost care and diligence. 

In the instant case all that is necessary is to prove that 
the amount of coal, as covered by the invoice was delivered to 
the carrier and that the same quantity was not received at des 
tination. This places the burden upon the carrier to show that 
the goods were not actually delivered to it for transportation. 


Value in Express Receipt Less than Actual Value 
Wisiconsin.—Question: Some time ago one of our customers 


returned a small shipment to us by express amounting to $25. 
When this shipment reached us same was in very bad condition 
and the entire contents were missing. We, therefore, filed 4 
claim against the express company for the total loss of $25. 
However, through an oversight on the part of the shipper, they 
declared the value of this shipment as $20 on the express re 
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ceipt. The express company have now refused to pay the entire 
amount of our claim, advising that they are only responsible 
for $20, as this is the value declared on the express receipt. 
Inasmuch as it is not necessary to declare the value of a ship- 
ment under $50, we will be pleased to have you advise us 
whether the express company is not liable for the entire loss in 
this instance. 

Answer: The Cummins amendment, which also applies to 
express companies, 33 I. C. C. 698, restores the law to full lia- 
pility as it existed prior to the Carmack amendment of 1906, 
so that when property is lost or damaged in the course of trans- 
portation under such circumstances as to make the carrier liable, 
recovery is had for the full value or on the basis of the full 
value, and, therefore, invalidates any limitation of that liability, 


receipts. In re Express Rates, etc., 43 I. C. C. 510, the Commis- 





POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion. $1.00 pe 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; I 
words to the line: numbers and abbreviations counted as words: 
§ point type: payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
TRAFETC WORLD. 418 South Market Street. Chicago. Til 


*POSITION WANTED—By accurate accountant and traffic man. 
Eighteen years’ schooling; ten railroad; rating, claims, per diem, dis- 
uursements, statistics, co-operation and always studying. Now taking 
traffic course; high record. . ‘‘Grade 1’’ rating by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Location immaterial. Let me give you detail, refer- 
ences. Address CAR-7, Traffic World. Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As traffic manager with established firm; 
thirteen years’ railroad and industrial experience, middle west or 
south preferred: age thirty. Address “E. W.,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 














POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or assistant, over sixteen 
years’ practical railroad and industrial experience. Versed in handling 
claims, rate adjustments and procedure before various regulatory 
hodies. Now employed and desire to locate in Chicago. Married; age 
34. Excellent credentials. Address U. L. L., 321. 





POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant; eight 
years’ railroad and industrial experience, complete knowledge of 
claims, rates and general traffic. Prefer Chicago. Address A. R. T. 
319, Traffic World, Chicago, TIl. 





POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks yiner field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in all phases of traffic, 
both commercial and railroad. Versed in carriers’ liability, handling 
claims and rate adjustments. Familiar with import-export pro- 
cedure, ocean rates and insurance. Age 36. Good credentials. Ad- 
dress A. N. G. 317, Traffic World. Chicago. 








POSITION WANTED—Traftic Manager or Assistant; over ten 
years’ practical railroad and six years’ industrial experience. Com- 
plete knowledge of claims, rates, routings, tariff file and general traffic 
work and Interstate Commerce decisions. Will locate anywhere. 
Address M. T., care Traffic World. 51 E. 42nd Street. New .York City. 








_ FOR SALE—Several cars first_class 6x8—8 ft. No. 1 Oak Ties for 
immediate shipment. Also some 7x9 and 6x8 oak switch ties. L. FE. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


WANTED—Complete tariff file. In writing specify tariffs on hand, 
giving number and /— or Will return index if forwarded for 
checking. Address E. W. I. 313, Traffic World, Chicago, II. 











*WANTED, ATTENTION—General Manager: Please read 
“CAR-7" above. 
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is dependent upon the value and is based upon an agreed valua- 
tion of not exceeding $50 for any shipment of one hundred 
pounds or less, and not exceeding 50 cents perpound actual 
weight for any shipment in excess of one hundred pounds, un- 
less a greater value is declared at the time of the shipment, 
that the shipper agrees that the company shall not be liable 
in any event for more than $50 for any shipment of one hundred 
pounds or less, or for more than 50 cents per pound, actual 
weight, for any shipment weighing more than one hundred 
pounds, unless a greater value is stated. 

The only authority for limiting the carrier’s liability to an 
amount less than the full value of the property lost or damaged 
is that the rate has been charged dependent upon the value 
declared or agreed upon. If, for instance, the shipper declares 
a value less than the value upon which the rate is based, so 
that no benefit accrues to the shipper by reason of much lesser 
declared value, then there would be no consideration passing 
between the shipper and carrier for such declared or agreed 
value, and the shipper would be entitled to the full actual value 
of the lost or damaged property, provided it did not exceed the 
value fixed by the particular rate charged. 

Therefore, as the express companies have published no rate 
dependent upon values less than $50, assuming that the rate 
charged on the shipment in question valued at $25 was the same 
as would have been charged if the shipment was valued at $50, 
we are of the opinion that if the shipment described was lost 
or wholly destroyed and worth $25, that this amount can be 
recovered from the express company, even though the declared 
or agreed value was only $20. 

Liability of Initial Line Under Carmack Amendment 


Ilinois—Question: Shipment from point of origin “A” to 
destination “B” arrived at “B” slightly marred and scratched, 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 





The Liberty Highway Company 
Will Get It at Detroit or Toledo 


Detroit is so situated that it will always have serious transportation 
problems. When conditions are normal throughout the Country, 
Detroit Terminals are congested to such an extent that even Merchan- 
dise Cars are delayed from 48 to 96 hours. 


Shippers often find embargoes placed against them when they offer 
their goods for transportation at various freight stations, due to the 
enormous tonnage that flows daily out of that City. 


TOLEDO, on the other hand, has facilities to handle ANY 
and ALL TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 
because of the numerous lines centering here. 
Route Your Freight--CARE LIBERTY HIGHWAY at TOLEDO 
for prompt handling and expeditious delivery 


PHONES—Detroit, West 1111. 
Toledo, Bell Main 2666—Home, Main 6591. 
FREIGHT HOUSES—Detroit, 1035 14th St. Toledo—211-213 Lucas St. 
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J. W. ROBERTS, President FRED PETTIJOHN, Vice-President STANLEY WOOD, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Roberts -Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 
Accounting Service 
ANNOUNCES the appointment, as Eastern Manager, of MR. FRED A. DAVIS, with Headquarters 
at Washington. Mr. Davis was formerly Comptroller of the New York Dock Company 
and the New York Dock Railway. He previously served as Chief Accountant, United States Railroad Administration at 
Washington; and as Assistant Auditor of Disbursements of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Mills Building, Washing “on, D. C. 


OO HT 


Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 
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accepted by consignee and freight charges paid. Consignee, in 
corresponding with shippers, was instructed to return shipment 
to shippers for repairs. A new bill of lading was taken out at 
“B” and shipment returned to “A” via a different route than 
the original route from “A” to “B,” the bill of lading carrier at 
“A” on the first move not making delivery at “A” on the return 
move, the shipment being very badly damaged on the move from 
— om. 

Will you please advise if the bill of lading carrier at “A” 
can be held liable to the owner for the entire damage; should 
the claim for damage be filed on the first or second move, or 
should it be separated? 

Answer: The Carmack amendment is, in effect, only for 
the purpose of enabling the shipper to obtain redress from the 
initial carrier for any breach of the original contract of shipment, 
regarded as the through contract. It matters not that the route 
is selected by the shipper, and is one over which the carrier has 
no through rate. N. & W. Ry. vs. Dixie Tobacco Co., 228 U. S. 
593, 57 L. Ed. 980, 33 Sup. Ct. 609. And does not cover damages 
arising from the breach of a new contract entered into at des- 
tination and after arrival of the goods, between the shipper and 
the delivering carrier. Wien vs. N. Y. C. & H. Railroad Co., 
152 N. Y. 154, 158. 

Inasmuch as the movement from point “A” to point “B” 
is covered by separate contract of affreightment, the liability 
of the carrier, as contemplated by the Carmack amendment, 
ended upon delivery of the shipment at point “B,” its original 
destination. So, the carrier at point “A” can only be held, un- 
der the Carmack amendment, for the amount of damages sus- 
tained on the original movement. 

Collection of Freight Charges 

Illinois.—Question: “A” buys a carload of material from 
“B” on the Pacific coast at a certain price, f. o. b. Chicago, Il. 
While car is in transit ‘“‘A” sells same to “C” at a certain price 
f. o. b. a point in Michigan, all charges to follow. The railroad 
company delivers the carload of material to “C” at the Michigan 
point of destination, but does not collect its freight charges. 
The material is received and unloaded by “C,” who resells same. 
No dispute arises concerning the material and “C” pays “A” 
for the material only. “C” gets into financial difficulty, how- 
ever, and does not pay railroad the freight charges on said car. 
Can the railroad company, after having failed to collect its 
freight charges upon making delivery of the car, fall back on 
either “A” or “B” for the freight charges? 

Answer: Regarding collection,of freight charges, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in Conference Ruling 314, said, 
“The law requires the carrier to collect, and the party legally 
responsible to pay, the lawfully established rates without devia- 
tion therefrom. It follows that it is the duty of carriers to 
exhaust their legal remedies in order to collect under charges 
from the party or parties legally responsible therefor. It is not 
for the Commission, however, to determine in any case which 
party, consignor or consignee, is legally liable for the under- 
charge, that being a question determinable only by a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and upon the facts of each case. Superseding 
rulings 3 and 187. See also rulings 16 and 156 and Y. & M. V. 
R. Co. vs. Zemurray, 238 Fed. 789).” 

In Central R. Co. of New Jersey vs. MacCartney (New 
Jersey), 52 Atlantic 575, the court said: “Where the consignor 
of goods on his own account contracts with a common carrier 
for their transportation, such consignor is prima facie liable 
to pay the charges of transportation, and the mere fact that the 
charges are left unpaid by the consignor, and are to be collected 
from the consignee at destination does not discharge the con- 
signor from liability to the carrier.” 

The general rule is that the carrier has a right to look for 
his compensation to the person who required him to perform 
the service by causing the goods to be delivered to him for 
transportation, and that person is generally, of course, the ship- 
per named in the bill of lading, or the consignor. Finn vs. 
West R. R. Co., 112 Mass. 524. 

If the carrier sees fit to waive his right of lien and to 
deliver the goods without payment of the freight, his right to 
resort to the shipper for compensation still remains. Holt vs. 
Westcott, 43 Me. 445; Wooster vs. Tarr & Allen (Mass.), 270; 
Hayward vs. Middleton, 3 McCord L. (S. C.) 121. 

Order Notify Shipment—Party to File Claim for Loss or Damage 

Michigan.—Question: A shipment sight draft against bill 
of lading, or, in other words, shipped to order or consignor, 
notify person who is to claim merchandise, arrives at point of 
destination damaged and also a portion of shipment is missing. 
Upon whom does the duty of filing claim fall, the consignor or 
the person who was to be notified of the arrival of the shipment 
at destination? 

Answer: Inasmuch as under an order notify shipment the 
title does not pass to the consignee until the draft is paid and 
the bill of lading is taken up by the consignee, which is gen- 
erally after the arrival of the shipment at destination, the risk 
of transportation is in the consignor and therefore the consignor 
is the party who should properly file claim for loss or damage 
to the shipment, although under the decisions of the courts the 
consignee may file the claim. 
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Personal Notes 





C. W. Brosius has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Texas & Pacific Railway at New Orleans. 

The following New York appointments have been announce 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company: H. C. Hamilton, 
freight traffic manager; O. F. Johnson, general freight agent: 
A. C. MelIntyre, assistant general freight agent; J. F. Sullivan, 
assistant to traffic manager. 

Robert H. Blake has been appointed associate director of 
the Cunard Steamship Company, with offices in New York. He 
was formerly general freight manager of the company. 

G. C. Whitney has been appointed general agent of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway at Pittsburgh, vice R. R. Hollinger, 
promoted. 

R. R. Hollinger is appointed general eastern agent of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, with headquarters in New York, vice 
C. W. Brosius, promoted. 

The Association of Railway Executives, at a meeting Janv- 
ary 7 in New York, presented Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman, 
an Old English silver salver and a letter expressing apprecia- 
tion for the work he had performed in the last two years. The 
committee in charge of the presentation numbered among its 
members executives of nine of the country’s great railroad sys. 
tems. 

Charles E. Blaine, formerly with the Arizona Packing Com. 
pany, and F. A. Jones, a former member of the Arizona Cor. 
poration Commission, have formed a partnership in Phoenix, 
Ariz., for the purpose of handling transportation matters, rate 
adjustments and traffic litigation. The new firm is known as 
the Southwest Traffic and Public Utilities Bureau. 

The Director-General of Railroads has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. G. Code as staff officer, vice W. J. Harahan, 
resigned to become president of the Chesapeake & Ohio. R. J. 
Turnbull and C. Y. O’Neal have been appointed assistants to 
the staff officer. The staff officer and his assistants, in addition 
to the matters heretofore handled by that office, are now ad- 
justing claims remaining unadjusted by railway adjustment 
boards numbers two and three. 

V. F. Sweeney has been appointed contracting freight agent 
for the Atlanta & West Point Railroad Company, the Western 
Railway of Alabama and the Georgia Railroad, with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 

F. G. Stebbins has been appointed district freight agent for 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Dallas. C. W. Browder has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent at Kansas City. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has announced the 
appointment of Homer Cain as general agent at Kansas City, 
succeeding E. J. Stegner. 





DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of New England, 
December 16, the following officers were elected: President, 
Charles A, Anderson; vice-presidents, Gerrit Fort, L. Wildes. 
C. B. Baldwin and F. W. Hunt; secretary-treasurer, P. L. Stuart. 
The offices of the club have been moved from 640 to 539 Old 
South Building, Boston. The regular monthly dinner and meet- 
ing was held at the Boston City Club January 14. The speakers 
were Franklin H. Wentworth, who spoke on “Fire Prevention,” 
and Frederick L. Watts, whose subject was “Marine Insurance.” 





At the second meeting of the newly organized Traffic Man- 
agers’ Club of Brooklyn, the following officers were elected: 
President, Hugh Miller, Robert Gair Company; vice-president, 
R. A. Higgins, Doehler Die Casting Company; secretary-treasure!, 
Frank E. Grace, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; executive 
committee, J. A. Hoffman, American Manufacturing Company, 
chairman; E. J. McAllister, Alart & McGuire Company; G. W. 
Covert, E. W. Bliss Company; R. D. Simons, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company; P. L. Gerhardt, Bush Terminal Company: 
E. W. Margetts, Jones Brothers Tea Company. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, recently organized, now nul 
bers thirty members. The officers are: President, W. C. Thoms, 
Michigan Central Railroad; vice-president, L. R. Fulton, Barley 
Motor Car Company; secretary, G. J. Bolender, Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, A. H. Bock, New York Cet 
tral. Meetings are held twice a month in the rooms of the 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce. 





The second annual meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club 
of the Niagara Frontier was held at the Lafayette Hotel, Buf- 
falo, January 10. Committee reports were heard and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, W. D. Sanderson, 
vice-presidents, J. P. Daly, Henry Adema, W. J. McKibbin: sec 
retary, E. J. Sheridan; treasurer, A. W. Kirton; directors, R. S. 
Brennesholz, Frank E. Williamson, W. W. Hamill, W. ©. Clay 
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The NEW CRUISING STEAMER |} WOOD BOXES 


aust tee ~HAWKEYE STATE ivivnus | Are the Safest Containers 


Maiden Voyage, Sailing From Baltimore, Md., February 15, 1921 


EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE DE LUXE PASSENGER SERVICE We Manufacture Only 
Quality Containers for 


Direct Freight Service to the Following Ports: 
Port of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Hilo 
and Other Ports of Call in the Hawaiian Islands 


For Passengers: A delightful cruise with one-day stop-over 


and shore excursion at Havana, Cuba and the Panama Canal 
matson Navication company | | DAVID M. LEA&CO., Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU RICHMOND, VA. 


26 South Gay Street 120 Market Street CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Wat) === 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


Salary $2 500 to $10,000 Consolidated Cars 


A Year and More despatched regularly from North Pier Ter- 


Domestic and Export 
Shipments 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit minal Warehouse, 365 East Illinois St., to At- 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. ; a 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- lantic and Pacific Ports. 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is - ‘ . 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- Freight received at above address or at Chi- 
sands of men are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these cago Tunnel Station No. y Dearborn Ave. 


big pay jobs? 
—? Learn in Spare Time and North Water St., and Station No. 4, 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through Roosevelt Road and Canal St. b 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- Distributing of carload merchandise to and 


ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 7 ° . 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from from all sections of the United States is han- 


t k—and af h fi 
page Fen he amy and after you have qualified we assist you to secure dled by us at above warehouse. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 7 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- New York Established 1884 New Orleans 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. Learn how we can Boston k Bo d San Francisco 
help you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and importance. Philadelphia 14 East Jackson ulevar Seattle 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address Baltimore CHICAGO Buenos Aires 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION A. C. SHERRARD, Chicago Manager 


Dept. 21-B 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIl. Agents Throughout the World. Telephones Harrison 1048-1049 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


The I. C. C. Special Permission No. 50340, August 5, 1920, Gives the Transportation 
Companies Eighteen Months (1624% to be Issued Every 3 Months) to Publish Their Tariffs. 


We are publishers of the following Standard Loose Leaf All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 
e og° From the Principal Cities 
United States Edition “"erthe United States 
' EASTERN EDITION from CANADA EDITION from 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and New England Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and London 


SoETZLER’S GUIDE, iINC., Rochester, N. Y. 


Traffic and Railroad Men wanted to sell these Editions in all cities, on spare time. Liberal commission paid. 
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ton, H. E. Burber, H. H. Marsales, Godfrey Morgan and W. G. 
Johnston. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit will hold its monthly 
luncheon at the Fellowcraft Athletic Club, January 22. Wm. J. 
Gray, vice-president, First and Old Detroit National Bank, will 
speak on “The Financial Aspect.” 

The annual dinner of the Toledo Transportation Club will 
be held at the Toledo Club, January 20. J. Fred Townsend, 
former president of the Pittsburgh Traffic Club, will be toast- 
master. The principal speakers will be Dr. Charles Aubrey 
Eaton, editor of Leslie’s Magazine, and probably George H. 
Ingalls, vice-president of the New York Central Lines. 

The Transportation Club of Decatur will have a dinner at 
the Orlando Hotel, on January 27. The speaker will be George 
Blair of Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the York 
Traffic Club of York, Pa., will be held January 28. The annual 
banquet will be held early in February. 

At the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Indianapolis, 
held at the Hotel Severin, December 29, the following officers 
were elected: President, F. A. Butler; vice-presidents, B. W. 
Fredneburb, G. K. Jeffries and W. S. Parkhurst; secretary- 
treasurer, George N. Baker; board of directors, J. A. MacGregor, 
chairman; W. H. Coltharp, A. S. Winter, I. L. Frye, E. M. Elliot, 
F. B. Humston, L. L. Fellows. 


GRAIN AND LUMBER CONFERENCES 


An attempt was to be made by carriers, in conferences at 
Chicago on January 14 and 15, to restore relationships on grain 
moving to Gulf and Atlantic ports and on lumber moving from 
the southwest via St. Louis and Thebes. 

Conferences on both subjects were to be held in Eugene 
Morris’s office, rates on grain to be considered January 14 and 
on lumber the following day. 

Prior to the disruptive effects of the fifteen per cent case, 
General Order No. 28 and Ex Parte No. 74, the rates on grain 
to the Gulf ports was from four to six cents under the rates to 
the Atlantic ports. The rate from Kansas City to Galveston 
was considered one yard stick and the rate from th 
to New York another. 

At present the spread is about fourteen cents, the result 
being that the gulf ports are drawing a considerable quantity 
of grain, the lines reaching the Mississippi river crossings and 
Chicago would like to carry to the east. 

In nearly every case in which the relationship of rates was 
ordered to be disturbed the Commission advised the carriers 
to restore them as early as possible in the shortest possible 
time. That admonition was particularly strong and pointed in 
Ex Parte No. 74. At times, shippers have expressed wonder 
whether the agents of the carriers were able to read the ad- 
monitions or whether they thought the Commission was merely 
amusing itself when it wrote them. 

The conference on grain was to have been held in Wash- 
ington on January 13, but western carriers preferred Chicago, 
wherefore it was transferred to that city and the date changed. 
Director Hardie, of the Commission’s bureau of traffic, was to 
attend both conferences, but they were to be railroad affairs and 
not Commission conferences. The director was merely to be 
there to keep the Commission informed as to the progress of 
the negotiations between the shippers and carriers in the first 
instance, and later between the conflicting carrier interests. 

The question of lumber rates from the southwest via St. 
Louis and Thebes was created almost exclusively by the Com- 
mission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74. Until then the rates 
via the two gateways were the same. Owing to the different 
methods used in stating the rates, Thebes is now a bit higher 
than St. Louis, which is not to the liking of either carriers or 
shippers interested in movements via that point. 

This disruption comes from the fact that, while the rates 
were the same prior to Ex Parte No. 74, the applicable rules 
laid down in that decision do not give the same rates now. 
The old Thebes rates were made on combinations that worked 
out the same result as the joint rates via St. Louis. 

Unless some way is found for again placing the two points 
on a parity of rates, St. Louis will become the popular crossing 
or gat. way, to the hurt of the carriers and shippers desiring 
to use the Thebes gateway. 

That the matter is not an easy one may be inferred from 
the miles of letters already written on the subject of making 
rates on combination. The carriers, however, are under the 
injunction to restore old relationships as soon as possible and 
they will have to find some way for accomplishing the task 
laid on them by the Commission. 
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COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


The total production of soft coal in 1920 was about 556,516- 
000 tons, according to estimates made by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, in its weekly report on coal produc- 
tion under date of January 8. The amount produced was greater 
than during any year except the war maximum of 1918. 

“This is an estimate based on records of shipments over 
the principle coal-carrying roads, and will be revised on receipt 
of figures covering the last week of the year from certain roads 
not yet heard from,” the Survey said. “The figure will then stand 
as the best estimate which can now be made by the Geological 
Survey until its annual canvassjof the mines is completed. Ex- 
perience indicates that the margin of error in the estimate prob- 
ably does not exceed 2 per cent, and is likely to be much less.” 

The output for each of the preceding three years was as fol- 
lows: 1919, 458,063,000 tons; 1918, 579,386,000 tons, and 1917, 
551,790,000 tons. 

In the week ending January 1 the output of soft coal was 
(estimated) 9,571,000 tons, a decrease of 112,000 tons when com- 
pared with the preceding week., 

Preliminary estimates based on records of cars loaded, as 
reported to the Survey by the railroads, indicates that the total 
production of anthracite for the calendar year 1920 was 89,100,000 
net tons, an increase over 1919 of about 1,000,000 tons. 

“The outstanding feature of the mine reports for the week of 
December 25 was the continued softening of the market, which 
was abscured by the occurrence of the Christmas holiday,” the 
Survey said. “On the average losses attributed to ‘no market’ 
rose from 3.9 to 6.3 per cent of full time. 

“The all-rail movement to New England in the week ended 
January 1 was maintained at fit the same rate as during the 
preceding week. The total number 6f cars forwarded through the 
five rail gateways of Harlem ver, Maybrook, Albany, Rotter- 
dam, and Mechanicsville, as re ed to the American Railroad 
Association, was 4,779. Compared with Christmas week this was 
an increase of 146 cars, or legs;tham one-half of one per cent. 
The total for the week was gr -by over 23 per cent than dur- 
ing the corresponding week in , which was the first week of 
fairly normal movement after the great strike, and was more than 
50 per cent larger than 1918.” es 


COAL FOR WAR DEPARTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Col. D. B. Wentz, president. of the National Coal Association, 
testifying before the Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production last week in regard to his coal purchases for the 
War Department, said that, while he was authorized to pur- 
chase 275,000 tons of soft coal, he had strongly advised the 
department against making a contract for immediate delivery. 
He said that, against his advice, he was directed in the early 
fall months to buy a part of the 275,000 tons and that he bought 
72,979 tons at prices ranging from $9.59 to $4.67 a ton, instead 
of $11, the maximum provided for under his contract. He said 
he received 50 cents per ton commission, or a total of approxi- 
mately $36,000. 


COST OF RAILROAD FUEL 


The Commission has instituted “a proceeding of inquiry and 
investigation,” in No. 12086, Cost and Tonnage of Railroad Fuel 
in 1920, to get the information requested by the Senate in the 
resolution submitted recently by Senator Nelson of Minnesota. 
The resolution (see Traffic World, January 1, p. 10) called for 
a report showing the increased eost of fuel to the railroads in 
1920 over what the cost was in 1919. 


GUTHEIM QUIZZED ON ORDER 10 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. G. Gutheim, a member of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation’s car service division, was.called before the Calder com- 
mittee of the Senate on January 6 and asked about the confer- 
ences, especially the one in New York, preceding the issuance 
of Service Order No. 10, which directed the mines in the dis- 
tricts that customarily supply lake cargo coal to send pro rata 
shares to the lower lake ports to fill the requirement that 4,000 
cars be dumped daily to enable the Northwest to obtain its 
share of coal. He said he opposed the issuance of the order 
in the form in which it was put out. The Commission came 
nearer adopting the form suggested by the National Coal As- 
sociation. 2 

Division of opinion took place over the proposition put 
forth by Gutheim, as the representative of the railroads, that 
the order should merely give preference to those operators 
who held contracts to supply the Northwest. The Commission 
doubted its power to issue an order requiring the fulfillment 
of contracts, or even to aid in ‘the filling of contracts by oP 
erators who were willing to observe them. The coal men, 
Gutheim said, were opposed to any such limitation. They were 
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Pacific — Caribbean — 


Gulf Line 


(Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., Owners) 






Steel Steamers 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


New Orleans—San Francisco 
and other United States Pacific Coast Ports 


Via Panama Canal 


New Orleans—Puerto Colombia and Cartagena, Col., S. A. 
ALSO 


Canal Zone and Panama, West Coast Ports of Central 
America and Mexico, and Transhipment Service via Cris- 
tobal, C. Z., to West Coast Ports of South America as 
Cargo Offers. 


S.S. ELDORADO—Loading New Orleans Late January 


Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Portugal, Spain, Canary Islands, Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Bahamas means Cuba, 
Mexico, River Plate, 
Uruguay, West Indies. 























Sailing list and information 
on application. 


All Standard Codes. 











GENERAL AGENCIES 


M. L, Schultz, 1501 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill 
Dudley Thomas, 1012 Whitney Bidg., 











New Orleans, La. 
S.S. EASTERN SWORD—Early February {Pemeacola |] Wm, Harry Smith, 24 Ofcios St. Havana, Cube 
S.S. IRIS—Loading New Orleans Late February 
New York and 





S.S. ALVARADO—Loading New Orleans Late March 
Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application 


THE J. H. W. STEELE COMPANY, Agents 






Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Foot of Wall St., New York,N.Y. 












630 Common St., New Orleans, La.  - 
OFFICES ALSO AT ee 
220—21st Street 50 Broad Street 485 California Street 
Galveston, Texas Texas City New York City San Francisco, Calif. 






Havana Line 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANY A “4 Cc + Oo ad 


emnacnne* an ANCHOR-DONALDSON ’ 
Norfolk—Newport News—Havana 


A-1 Steel S.S. “LAKE FABYAN” Ready January 31 
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A Steamer . . . . February 15 _ NEW YORK _— BOSTON 
To be followed by othe Steel Sennen of the Fleet BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. 
Shippers will avoid many difficulties and attend- QUEENSTOWN” sniver 
ant losses by forwarding their business via this PLYMOUTH . Sree 
regular established line, operating fast steel LONDON ° BRISTOL 
CHERBOURG HAVRE 
Through export bills of lading issued from all poked ROTTERDAM 
A 
interior points. MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 





Cheaper Rates from Interior Points via 
Norfolk and Newport News 


For Rates and Space apply to 






General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 





Chicago Office: 
Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Dearborn Street 
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Savannah, Ga. . M. Griffin, Local Agent 
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St. Louis, Mo. R. Bell, Freight Representative 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 
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willing to have the order cover them all so that each operator 
in a given district would be under compulsion to ship a cer- 
tain and designated percentage of his production to the lake 
ports, regardless of whether he had or had not contracts to 
supply coal for the upper lake region. 

The coal that went to the upper lakes, Gutheim said, was 
not under contract but could be sent to the highest bidder. 
His own idea was that that freedom from obligation tended 
to increase the general level of prices by putting it all in the 
spot market. The operators, by reason of the order, could claim 
they had been prevented by the orders of the Commission from 
carrying out their contracts. The coal, having moved through 
a pool managed by an agent of the Commission, lost its identity 
and it was impossible to distinguish the production of the op- 
erator who was supposed to be bound by a contract to deliver 
coal from the production of the man who had no such contract. 


At the time there was a spirited discussion as to whether 
the Commission could even put out an order in aid of those 
having contracts, to the deferment of car supply to those who 
had no contracts. The Commission decided that it had no au- 
thority to do anything other than distribute cars without regard 
to contractual obligations. It therefore issued its service order 
without referring in any manner to contracts, thus leaving the 
question of liability under contracts to be decided by the courts, 
if any one holding a contract cared to sue on it and require 
the operator who did not fulfill his obligation to make an ex- 
planation in court. 


« SIDETRACK AGREEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a brief on No. 11545, National Industrial Traffic League 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., attorneys for the League submit 
that the terms of the interstate commerce law and the inter- 
pretation thereof in prior cases warrant the Commission in 
dealing with the discrimination alleged by the League in its 
complaint against the various railroads through lack of uni- 
formity in the liability clauses in their sidetrack agreements 
withgshippers. 

“The Commission has held that under section 3 it has juris- 
diction to compel the cessation of an unjust discrimination in 
any respect whatsoever,” counsel assert. “The Commission has 
further held that its power extends to requiring the removal 
of a discrimination, although it be beyond the power of the 
Commission affirmatively to order the carrier to do the thing 
complained of. It is, of course, true that the Commission could 
not compel the payment of loss and damage claims, but it can 
compel the carrier who pays loss and damage claims to treat 
all claimants alike in the same circumstances. A carrier may 
go beyond its duty in the performance of some service or the 
furnishing of some facility, but what it does for one it must 
do for another under “substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions. 


“For the Commission to say that it does not have juris- 
diction over transportation on private sidetracks is to open the 
way for shippers and carriers to avoid the beneficent provisions 
of the interstate commerce act. Such a decision this Commission 
cannot and will not make.” 


Clifford Thorne and other attorneys, in their brief in behalf 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association, Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association and American 
Independent Petroleum Association, take a view diametrically 
opposed to that expressed by counsel for the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. Mr. Thorne and those associated with 
him take the position that “as the act to regulate commerce 
does not give the Commission jurisdiction over contracts or 
agreements for the use of leased railroad property nor the 
construction and maintenance of private or industrial side- 
tracks, it is without jurisdiction to pass upon the terms enter- 
ing into such contracts or agreements. 

“There is nothing in the act bearing directly or indirectly 
on the question of leasing of railroad property to private parties 
and the Commission has never been asked to pass upon the 
reasonableness of such contracts. However, such matters have 
frequently been passed on by state authorities and their con- 
clusive jurisdiction has never been questioned. 

“For the same reasons that the Commission is without 
jurisdiction over liability of parties in cases of damage to prop- 
erty transported, they are without jurisdiction over the liability 
of parties to agreements covering the construction, maintenance 
and operation of .private sidetracks, where damage results from 
the operation of such sidetracks. 

“We urge the Commission hold itself to be without juris- 
diction in this cause. The Commission only has such power as 
Congress has seen fit to give it, and our position is that, up to 
this time Congress has not thought it wise to bestow on it 
jurisdiction over the subject matter in this proceeding. The 
terms contained in leases of railroad rights-of-way, in private 
sidetrack agreements are matters of purely local concern, best 
coped with by the local legislative and administrative bodies. Half 
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the states in the Union have passed laws prescribing to what 
extent carriers may exempt themselves for damage done to 
property along the right-of-way, and these statutes have been 
repeatedly held to be constitutional. There is absolutely no 
reason at this time for hampering the authority of the states 
in a proper exercise of their police powers from dealing with 
matters of such local concern as are involved in this proceeding.” 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made to the Commission by F. A. Le- 
land for modification of a formal order and permission to file 
a tariff in compliance with the decision’in No. 10649, Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F., Director- 
General, et al. In that case the Commission, September 28, 
required the carriers, on or before January 21, ;1921, on thirty 
days’ notice, to file rates on petroleum in tank cars from points 
on the Santa Fe, between Cushing and Jennings, not in excess 
of those from Oklahoma group 3 points to the same destinations. 

Leland complied with that order by means of supplement 
No. 21 to the Southwestern Lines’ Tariff 79-C. He forwarded 
that December 7. Before it reached the Commission, his sup- 
plement No. 20 to the same tariff was rejected. Supplement 
No. 21 brought forward some of the matter carried in No. 21. 
No. 20 was not rejected on account of any matter connected 
with the complaint of the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Rejection of the earlier supplement caused the rejection of 
No. 21. Under the rules of the Commission, a sixth section 
application will not be granted in connection with a formal 
ease. Therefore, Leland has asked for a modification of the 
order in the formal case so as to permit him to file a supple- 
ment with February 3 as the effective date instead of January 21. 

A modification of the formal order is necessary to enable 
Leland to do anything to carry out the Commission’s order. 
The rule makes it impossible for him to comply unless the 
Commission modifies its order. 


FINED FOR MISBILLING 


Federal Judge R. L. Williams, January 10, at Muskogee, 
Okla,, fined the Gulf Refining Company $99,000 for violating the 
federal statutes. Judge Williams assessed the fine after he had 
heard the evidence brought by the government against the re- 
fining company on charges of mislabeling interstate shipments. 

The evidence was that 99 shipments of “@asinghead gaso- 
line,” consigned to Port Arthur, Texas, was labeléd “unrefined 
petroleum.” 

For two years a score of federal secret service. men have 
been gathering data which was introduced as evidence against 
the refining company. The fine was $1,000 for each violation 
of the Commission’s ruling. 

Immediately after the decision attorneys for the refining com- 
pany announced they would appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 


TAX ON DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


In a letter to The Traffic World, James M. Baker, Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, says: 

“You are advised that no decision has beeh arrived at as 
to the collection of tax on demurrage charges accruing during 
the period from May 26, 1920, the date of the issuance of T. D. 
3022, to November 27, 1920, the date of issuance of T. D. 3096. 

“When a decision is reached, carriers will be immediately 
advised but until further advice is received by the carriers from 
the department, no attempt should be made to collect tax on 
demurrage charges accruing during this period where such 
charges have already been billed and collected.” 


SHIPMENTS BETWEEN PITTSBURGH AND NEW ENGLAND 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh unit of the Traffic 
Group of the National Retail’ Dry Goods Association was held 
January 10. The new officers elected are: President, Jos. F. 
McCleery; secretary-treasurer, C. C. Ochs; executive committee, 
G. F. Herbster, C. H. Seaman, W. C. Scofield, J. Frey and S. L. 
King, Jr. Mr. McCleery was directed to appear at the hearing 
of the interstate commerce committee in New York, to protest 
against the proposed increase in the minimum weight for car- 
loads of linoleum. The meeting was addressed by Herbert 
Sheridan, traffic manager for the Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company. He urged the shipment of material between 
Pittsburgh and New England points over the routes of his com- 
pany, which operates a through car service from the docks at 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh. In order better to illustrate his points, 
Mr. Sheridan followed, in imagination, a shipment of goods from 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore, thence via water to Hampton Roads 
and Boston. He also described, at some length, the advantages 
of such a trip for passengers. “These remarks,” he said, “also 
apply to shipments between Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, 
on one hand, and Savannah and Jacksonville, on the other. At 
all these points freight is interchanged with connecting lines. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND LOANS 


The Commission has authorized the Western Maryland Rail- 
way Company to issue $2,700,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
five per cent gold bonds and to pledge the bonds with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as security for loans from the United States 
aggregating $2,122,800. The bonds’ will be issued under the 
terms of a mortgage dated July 1, 1917, and made by the appli- 
cant to the Equitable Trust Company of New York. The loans 
are to be applied on the purchase price of locomotives. 





LOAN TO ANN ARBOR 


The Commission has approved a loan of $400,000 to the 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company to aid the carrier in meeting ma- 
turing indebtedness aggregating $620,000. The company itself 
is required to finance $220,000 to meet the loan of the govern- 
ment. 





TENN. & N. C. CERTIFICATE OF NECESSITY 


A certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing 
it to operate the property of the Tennessee & North Carolina 
Railroad Company, which it has acquired, has been filed with 
the Commission by the Tennessee & North Carolina Railway 
Company. The property includes approximately 19% miles of 
main line extending from Newport, Tenn., to Waterville, N. C. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


“The Crooks Terminal Warehouses” is the new name that 
will be used in the future, instead of “Chicago Storage & Trans- 
fer Co.,” of Chicago. Due to the similarity of names of other 
warehouses and the personal supervision applied to the operation 
of this firm by H. D. Crooks, he decided to use his own name 
and popularize it in the business of which he was the founder and 
successful operator. There will be no change in the management. 
The plant consists of modern buildings constructed for the stor- 
age of almost any class of merchandise, with hoisting and con- 
veying machinery for the rapid handling of freight. It is on the 
Belt Railway of Chicago. It is also equipped with its own garage 
and a fleet of trucks for local deliveries and pick-ups- 





Federal Valley Notes 


The Federal Valley Railroad Company has been authorized 
by the Commission to issue promissory notes aggregating $27,- 
940 in payment of the purchase price of one sixty-ton Shay 
locomotive and one caboose. 


Cc. & O. Loan 


The Commission has authorized the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company ‘to procure the authentication and delivery 
by its corporate trustee of $2,502,000 of the applicant’s first 
lien and improvement twenty-year 5 per cent mortgage bonds” 
and to pledge $2,206,000 of this amount, together with $1,553,000 
of bonds now held in its treasury for a loan from the United 
States of $3,759.000. 


CHECK OF CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


Inquiry as to the progress being made by the classification 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League in its check 
of Cons: ‘idated Classification No. 2, the printing of which has 
been hvld up pending the making of this check, developed the 
information that the committee had about finished its work and 
would make a report to the executive committee of the League 
very soon. As to whether the League will make objection to 
the Classification and ask for revision before it is published, 
nothing was given out. It was stated, however, that the com- 
parative number of reductions and increases in the Classifica- 
tion had nothing to do with the matter, since they were all 
being considered on their merits and one was not to be traded 
against another. 





LOAN FOR C. & W. 


The Carrollton & Worthville Railroad Company of Kentucky 
has applied to the Commission for a loan of $8,000 to meet the 
cost of additions and betterments and to meet maturities. 


LOAN NEEDED BY WICHITA NORTHWESTERN 


Application for a loan of $684,000 from the government 
railroad revolving fund has been made to the Commission by 
the Wichita Northwestern Railway Company, which avers that 
it either must have the financial aid asked or given authority 
to cease operation and junk the property. The loan is needed 
to rehabilitate the property and to extend its line from Vaughn 
to La Crosse,-Kan., the applicant states. The road serves a 
rich wheat-growing district. ‘Due to the war conditions and 
action of the Director-General in excluding us from government 
aid, and taking away from us our competitive traffic, we all 
through the control period were unable to earn operating ex- 
penses based upon the most rigid economy, with the result that 
our credit is destroyed, debts are piled up, taxes for last year 
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unpaid and numerous judgments entered against us,” the ap- 
plicant says. 


GEORGIA EXPRESS RATES 


In No. 11991, Georgia express rates, the Commission has 
ordered an investigation and hearing before Examiner Keene 
February 9, at Atlanta, Ga., on an application of the American 
Railway Express Company for an order authorizing it to in- 
crease its intrastate express rates in Georgia by. the same per- 
centage amounts as authorized by the Commission for inter- 
state express rates, or a total of 26 per cent. The railroad 
commission of Georgia authorized an increase of 12.5 per cent 
in accord with the first order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but declined to authorize the application of the second 
percentage increase of 13.5 per cent. The express company 
avers that the refusal of the Georgia commission to permit the 
application of the total percentage increase authorized by the 
federal Commission results in discrimination against interstate 
commerce. 


LOANS TO NEW YORK CENTRAL 

The paper work in connection with the loans obtained by the 
New York Central since last June, amounting to $26,775,000, 
has been completed and the result put out for public considera- 
tion in two volumes of typewritten papers and applications in 
the form of pamphlets containing contracts, mortgages, and so 
forth. The case is known as Finance Docket No. 999. Owing 
to the fact that the finance division of the Commission rubber 
stamped the first page of the matter in the first volume Janu- 
ary 10, 1921, the first impression created among those who saw 
the two massive volumes was that the New York Central had 
made an application for a loan of something like $16,000,000. 
The documents enclosed within the first volume show the pro- 
ceedings to have been initiated as early as May 22, but that, 
until assembled in the volumes which created the erroneous 
report of another application, all the papers relating to the 
matter had not been brought together, although the railroad 
company obtained the money months ago. 


P. & L. E. NOTES 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, in Finance Docket No. 1178, 
has asked permission to issue two promissory notes, bearing 
6 per cent interest, payable in six months, each for $750,000. 
The notes are to be used in renewing notes for like amounts 
borrowed from the Union Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, August 
20, last, under authority granted by the Commission. One note 
is to be dated February 4 and the other February 26. 


LOAN TO W. & L. E. 


The Commission has approved a loan of $500,000 to the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie to aid the applicant in meeting its ma- 
turing indebtedness, amounting to $1,008,800. The carrier itself 
is required to finance $508,800 to meet the loan of the govern- 
ment. 


ROAD FROM MOORE HAVEN TO CLEWISTON 


Thet Moore Haven & Clewiston Railway Company of Flor- 
ida has been authorized by the Commission to issue $50,000 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent coupon gold bonds, the proceeds of 
which will be applied on the cost of completing the construction 
of its road between Moore Haven and Clewiston, Fla., a dis- 
tance of 14 miles. 


PERMISSION TO ABANDON 


Permission to abandon 13.49 miles of its road between 
Keating Summit and Norwich, Pa., has been granted by the 
Commission to the Potato Creek Railroad Company. The com- 
pany will continue to operate between Norwich and Keystone 
and between Norwich and Hamlin, a total distance of approxi- 
mately 8 miles. The part of the line to be abandoned was built 
to handle timber, the supply of which has been exhausted. 


HOUSE PASSES APPROPRIATION BILL 

The House of Representatives has passed and sent to the 
Senate the sundry civil bill carrying appropriations for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the United States Shipping 
Board and other government bodies for the fiscal year. ending 
June 30, 1922. The bill as passed by the House carried the 
same amounts for the Commission and the shipping Board as 
recommended by the House appropriations committee and as 
set forth in The Traffic World of January 8. 


S. A. L. PETITION TO ABANDON 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has applied to the Com: 
mission for authority to abandon a branch line of road from 
Thirteenth street in Fernandina, Fla., to Amelia Beach, a dis 
tance of 7,360 feet. The branch has not been operated for the 
last four years, the applicant states. It was built to carry 
passengers to and from a hotel at the beach, but the hotel has 
been abandoned. 
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Docket of the Commission 











Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffi ‘orld. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 17—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
1. and S. 1270 and first supplemental order—Joint rates between Sou. 
Pac. and Gulf Coast Lines points. 
11967—Sigmond Rothschild Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. et al. 


January 17—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Keeler: 
11973—Northwest Steel Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11886—American Mineral Production Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 


January 17—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11933—Hazelhurst Oil Mill and Fertilizer Co. vs. Elgin, Jollet & 
Eastern et al. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11579—The Pusey & Jones Co. vs. Director General. 
11409—The Viscose Company vs. Amn. Ry. Express Co. 
11031—Schuhles Pure Grape Juice Co. vs. Cent. New England et al. 


January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11876—Ideal Fuel Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 

January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
{. and S. 1255—Logs, C. L., between South Carolina points. 
1. and S. 1273—Soda products from Saltville, Va. 


January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Oberlin: 
Finance Docket 1139—In the matter of application of Washington & 
Lincolnton R. R. Co. for authority to issue $100,000 principal 
amount, of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 


January 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Carter: 
11929—Western Brick Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Such fourth sec- 
tion departures as may exist in the adjustment of rates will be 
considered by the Commission in the disposal of this complaint. 


January 18—New Orleans, La.—Commissioner Ford: 
t. and S. 1250 and first and second supplemental orders—Diversion 
and reconsignment rules, regulations and charges. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11454—International Nickel Co. vs. Director General and Grand 
Trunk Ry. of Canada. 
January 18—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Keeler: 
9294—-Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. and 
Director General. 
9434—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
9408—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
9472—Medford Commercial Club vs. Sou. Pac. and Director General. 
9870—Klamath Commercial Club et al vs. Sou. Pac. and Director 
General. 
January 19—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McQuillan: 
1. and S. 1261—Rates to and from Nashville and related points. 


January 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11940—Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


January 19—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11960—F. A. Cocke Live Stock Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al. 
11952—Dave Levite et al. vs. Texas & Pac. et al. 
January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11467—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
11540—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
11642—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Director General. 
11499—Consumers’ Ice Co. vs. Director General. 
10957—Consumers’ Ice Co. vs. Director General and Pere Marq. 
11290—Specialty Display Case Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
January 19—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
11965—Galveston Commercial Assn. et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. et al. 
January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 
i. and S. 1235—Saw logs between Michigan and Wisconsin points. 
t. and S. 1237—Transit rules and regulations on fresh apples. 
January 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11956—Zion Institutions and Industries vs. C. & N. W. 
January 21—Jacksonville. Fla.—Commissioner Ford: 
1. and S. 1250 and first and second supplemental orders—Diversion 
and reconsignment rules, regulations and charges. 
January 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
vert ae Superior Paper Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western 
et al. 
11950—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. Northern Pac. et al. 
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January 21—Port Arthur, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: . 
11889—Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce and Shipping vs. Texar- 
kana & Fort Smith et al. 


January 21—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: | 
11963—Southwestern Portland Cement Co, vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
11945—The Arizona Copper Co., Ltd., vs. Ariz. & New Mexico et al. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Chairman Clark: 
bar: es & Aroostook R. R. Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al. 


January 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11937—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
11966—Omaha Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


January 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
11932—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


January 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keeler: 
11955—Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Director General. 


January 24—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
1. and S. 1254 and first supplemental order—Iron and steel articles 
from Galveston and Houston, Tex., to Louisiana. 
a yaaa Chamber of Commerce vs. Alexandria & Western 
et al. 


January 25—San Francisco, Cal,—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1239—Salt from Ut to San Francisco. 
January 27—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
*11990—In the matter of intrastate rates of the American Ry. Express 
Co. between points in the state of Texas. 


January 31—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 11892—United States War Department, Inland Waterways, Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
* 11893—United States War Department, Inland Waterways, Missis- 
sippi- Warrior Service, vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
January 31—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keeler: 
11971—In the matter of rates, fares and charges applicable between 
points in the state of Arizona. 
January 31—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Ford: 
1. and S. 1250—Diversion and reconsignment rules, regulations and 
charges. 
January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: . 
* 1, and S. 1277—Cancellation of joint through rates between Augusta, 
Ga., and the Augusta Northern Ry. 
February 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 
* I. and S. 1258—Cement from Missouri and Kansas to Arkansas. 
February 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
* 11983—Moshassuck Valley R. R. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
February 1—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Money: 
» ie linchfield Coal Corporation vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
* é al. 
February 1—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 12037—The Borough of South Greensburg vs. The American Railway 
Express Co. 
February 1—Morgantown, W. Va.—Examiner Hosmer: 
* 12008—Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11914—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 
Southern Pacific Company and other carriers in the state of 
Nevada. 
February 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 
* 1. and S. 1264—Lithopone and zinc oxide between W. T. L. points. 
February 2—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 12035—The National Refining Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
* 12021—Excelsior Shook and Lumber Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. 


February 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
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* 11997—Dixie Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
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Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 


We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, Il. 


FACTORIES: 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We operate our own. boxboard and strawboard mills 
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Where Little Minutes Run Into 
Big Dollars 


On the rush job, where industry 
waits on transportation, the efficiency 
and dependability of General Ameri- 
can construction prove their worth to 
both railroad and shipper. 

The large representation of “GA” 
equipment so noticeable in any large 
freight terminal affords the most con- 
clusive evidence—to the practical rail- 
road man—of its standing in the rail- 
road world. 

New units — enough to make up a 
fair sized train—are leaving the Com- 
pany’s three plants every day— 
hurrying to help relieve the great car 


shortage of 1920 and to increase the 
reputation of “GA” cars for reliable 
operation, low maintenance and unin- 
terrupted service. 


The Company designs and builds all 
types of standard cars and any type of 
specially constructed car to specifica- 
tions. 


As an incident of its service, its 
trained engineers furnish expert ad- 
vice without charge on any questions 
of construction which are of interest 
to the public, the railroads or the ship- 
pers. You are invited to submit your 
particular problem. 


GENERALAMERIGAN GARGOMPANY 


Subsidiary of the General American Tank Car Corporation 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, N.Y.; 24 California St., San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Gentankar, Chicago”’ 
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Cutting Stencils Faster 


VERY stencil cutter no matter how great his speed 
becomes a faster cutter when using an Ideal Stencil 
Machine. It’s simply a question of speed. 


The Ideal is by far the easiest machine to operate. The 
hand wheel spins freely. The carriage is self-starting, and 
the hands do not touch the stencil during the entire 
cutting process. Every character is cut right before the eyes. 


But the Ideal has more than speed to stamp it as a profit- 
able investment for any business doing shipping. It has 
the endurance to stand years of the hardest use in shipping 
rooms where so many as thousands of shipments are 
marked daily. 


Any Ideal Sales office will be glad to place a machine in 
your shipping room for a few days’ demonstration. No 
obligation—and you cannot buy an ideal unless it will 
save you money. 


Write for literature and the address of our office nearest you. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Company . 


20 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. AArLX% 
Supplies and Service at Each Point. 
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Express Freight Service 
U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 












New York Hamburg 
New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 








Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 


Piiladclpbia| Port of Los Angeles San Francisco 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 







CHICAGO, Marquette Building MINNEAPOLIS, Metropolitan Life Building 
T. J. McGEOY C. H. DRINKWATER 
General Western Freight Agent Northwestern Freight Agent 
Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis San Francisco 
328 Chestnut Street Central Building Pierce Building Merchants Exchange 









PAGE & JONES 


Ship Brokers and 
Steamship Agents 


Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 


Regular Monthly Service A-1 Steamers 


MOBILE to ANTWERP 
HAVRE and BORDEAUX 


St. Louis Office: 1527 Pierce Building 


IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 
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